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NOTE ON VERGIL AENEID VII. 376-384. 


Tum vero infelix ingentibus excita monstris 
immensam sine more furit lymphata per urbem. 
ceu quondam torto volitans sub verbere turbo, 
quem pueri magno in gyro vacua atria circum 
intenti ludo exercent—ille actus habena 
curvatis fertur spatiis ; stupet inscia supra 
impubesque manus mirata volubile buxum; 
dant animos plagae—non cursu segnior illo 

per medias urbes agitur populosque ferocis. 


A long time ago, in a paper that appeared in Class. Quart. X (1916) 87-96,! I 
described these lines about Amata as the grotesque simile of the top. Now, since 
reading Mr. W. K. C. Guthrie’s Orpheus and Greek Religion,? it appears to me that 
Vergil may have used the simile with a very definite reference to the context. The 
paragraph (lines 376-405) describes Amata’s Bacchic frenzy as she leads Lavinia and 
the Latin women through the mountains, crying ‘capite ovgia mecum,’ which I took 
in my paper as a reminiscence of Catullus 64. 251 sqq.—the description of Bacchus 
and his followers, especially noting lines 259-60 


pars obscura cavis celebrabant orgza cistis, 
orgia, quae frustra cupiunt audire profani. 


Mr. Guthrie, in chapter iv, ‘The Creation and the Gods as Presented by Orpheus,’ 
quotes (pages 120 ff.) the passage from Clement of Alexandria* about the mysteries 
of Dionysus and his childish playthings. ‘The poet of the mysteries, Orpheus the 
Thracian, says: 

Tops of different sorts and jointed dolls, and fair 

golden apples from the clear-voiced Hesperides,* 


The symbols in this mystery are purposeless objects.’ 


*xovos Kal pouPos Kal Talyvia Kapreciyuia, 
A , , b! > ¢Tr LAN , 
pnaAd te xpvoea xara wap’ Korepidwy Aryvpdver, 


Further on Mr, Guthrie gives an account of the excavation of the sanctuary of the 
Kabiroi at Thebes in Boiotia, with a reproduction of a vase painting of the fourth 
century B.c., showing the Child, and the reclining figure of the Kabiros, which 
‘exactly resembles Dionysus as he is depicted on vases of Attic style.’ But ‘the 
most interesting part of the discoveries comes now. Among the heaps of votive 
offerings found in the shrine were a number of objects, some in bronze and some in 
clay, which are unmistakably spinning tops.’ In Fig. 13 one of these is given. 
Perhaps then Vergil in this passage about the Dionysiac mysteries may have 
had in mind the fact that a top was one of the sacred objects (orgia) in these mysteries, 
and so for that reason have deliberately used this simile, which has been a sore trial 


1*An Attempt to Date the Composition of lege, Dec. 30, 1914). 
Aeneid vii’ (read at the meeting of the Ameri- 2 Methuen, London, 1935. 
can Philological Association at Haverford Col- 3 Protr. 2, 17, 2-18=0.F. 34. 


NO. II., VOL. XXXI. 
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to his editors. Conington’s note on vii. 378 is ‘Heyne thinks it certain that this 
simile is taken from some lost Greek poet, a singular way of vindicating Virg.’s taste 
at the expense of his originality. The “turbo” or “‘turben ” (top) was the Greek 
pouBos or Béwfig.’ Sidgwick, in the Introduction to his edition of Aenead vii, says 
‘The triviality and inappropriateness of the simile is here almost grotesque, and 
strongly inclines one to think with Heyne that the passage must be an imitation. So 
an attempt to justify Vergil’s use of the top seems not uncalled for. 

Mr. A. S. F. Gow’s paper ‘"Ivy€, AdpBos, rhombus, turbo’ (Journ. Hell, Stud. Vol. 
54, 1934, Pp. I-13), to which Mr. Guthrie refers, is not mainly concerned with tops, 
but he says that x@vos seems to mean top, and that inaoe rumrrovtes of Et. Mag. 706 
and the Scholiast on Af. Rhod. i. 1139 may have a reference to this sense of popBos 
which is equated with xadvos in the Clement of Alexandria passage. Vergil’s line 380 
gives very well the sense of inaou rirrovres (quem pueri . . .) 


intenti ludo exercent ; ille actus habena. 
GERTRUDE Hirst. 


BARNARD COLLEGE, 
CotumBiA Univ,, N.Y., U.S.A. 
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ON THE DATE OF ANTIPHON’S FIFTH ORATION. 


ANTIPHON’S speech on the murder of Herodes has been variously dated by 
several scholars, but all seem to agree that it was delivered a good many years after 
the revolt and recapture of Mytilene. According to this opinion the speaker in § 74 
declares himself too young to know much of what happened in those days. Before 
going into this more carefully, it seems necessary to visualize the situation of the 
accused man. In order to achieve this the best we can do is to follow his own words 
in the deynous, §§ 20-24: ‘I travelled from Mytilene on the same ship as the lost man ; 
we were On our journey to Ainos, I to see my father—he happened to be there at that 
time—he in order to sell some slaves to Thracian natives. ‘These natives, who were 
to pay the ransom, and the slaves were on board too.—All this I will prove by wit- 
nesses.—As we, however, met with stormy weather, we were compelled to put in to a 
harbour in the territory of Methymna; there we found that?! ship into which Herodes 
changed ; in that ship, according to the accusers, he died. Now all this was mere 
chance: obviously I had not persuaded him to travel with me, no, he was travelling 
on his own business. Then I, personally, had a very good reason for travelling to 
Ainos; our putting in to that harbour was not premeditated, we were compelled to. 
And again, when we were lying at anchor, the change of ship took place without any 
trickery or fraud : again, it was done because of necessity. The ship, viz., on which 
we had been travelling was not covered, the other one on the contrary had a covering ; 
that was because of the rain.—All this I will prove by witnesses.—After boarding the 
other ship we drank some wine. After that it is only known that he left the ship, 
but did not return. I myself never left the ship that night at all. When the next day 
he had disappeared, we looked for him, I as well as the others. Probably it seemed 
strange to them, it certainly did to me. And it was I who caused a messenger to be 
sent to Mytilene, not one of the crew or the passengers belonging to Herodes, but my 
own servant. If I had been guilty, I would not, of course, have sent a man who 
might have informed against me. But when the man could not be found in Mytilene, 
nor anywhere else, and when the weather had improved and all the other ships were 
putting out, I also sailed.—All this I will prove by witnesses.’ 

So far the dujynors, which, I think, we may quite well believe to be true, as 
everything it contains is proved by witnesses.2 In other words, the accused man 
had an alibi. Why then did the lost man’s relations (§ 59 Tov é€xeivov avayxaiwv) 
accuse the speaker, and that in such an unusual way? Unusual, because if they 
themselves had been convinced that the man was the murderer, they undoubtedly 
would have brought the charge before the BacrAc’s. They must, therefore, have had 
some ulterior reason, and the speaker supplies us with an answer as to the question 
which it was: they wanted his money (§§ 10, 59 and especially 79 xpypatwv yap évexa 
} Tac TapacKevi) yeyevytas ex’ eyo Kaxeivy). This, of course, is only the defendant’s 
assertion, and it might be nothing but his counter-attack. But he had, I think, good 
reasons for emphasising this point so much. 

In § 20 he states that he was going to see his father, who ‘ happened to be at 
Ainos at that time.’ Now this really is an understatement: in § 78 we read that his 

1 +} wXotov Touro seems a little surprising, as it had committed murder, he would, to my mind, 


is not mentioned earlier. We must not, how- not have risked so great a danger. On the other 
ever, forget that the judges had heard about it hand he must have thought his opponents’ posi- 





at the dvdxpiots. 
2 Another point in his favour is that he went 
to Athens voluntarily to defend himself. If he 


tion weak, as they wavered in their assertions as 
to how the murder actually happened, § 29. 
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father preferred! tostay at Ainos, Why? We need not look far for the cause. We 
are told (§ 76) that at the time of the insurrection the father could not leave Mytilene, 
as he was kept there by his children and his property. The end of the next para- 
graph gives us a clue to the nature of this property: it was land.? In other words 
he had been a landed proprietor and belonged to the upper class without exactly being 
an oligarch, which would undoubtedly have cost him his life. On the contrary it is 
expressly stated that he disapproved of the behaviour of his fellow-citizens, and sym- 
pathized with the Athenians (§ 76). Nevertheless he must have found it hard to pay 
rent as a tenant on land which formerly he used to call his own. Possibly he showed 
his feelings too clearly to the new owners,’ so that in due time he had to leave the 
place in order to avoid furthe difficulties. It even seems possible that the poor man 
provoked the Athenian democrats by the conscientious way in which he fulfilled all 
his duties towards the state (§ 77). 

It is not by mere chance that he then went to Ainos, This town on the Thracian 
coast at the mouth of the Hebros also belonged to the Athenian Empire,‘ but origin- 
ally was an Aeolic settlement from Alopekonnesos. Later new colonists were sent 
there from Mytilene.© It seems likely that our defendant’s father possessed some 
other properties there, and that there he felt safe after the trouble on his native island. 

In this way he had frustrated his enemies, who now tried to attack him in some 
other way. The disappearance of their relation Herodes® and the circumstance of 
their enemy’s son travelling with him on the same ship proved a most opportune 
weapon, by which they could wound the islander in his tenderest spot: they knew 
that if they accused the young man of being the cause of Herodes’ disappearance, he 
as a Mytilenean before an Athenian court might easily be convicted. By bringing 
him before the »Avacrai they might quite well achieve a double aim: first the chance 
of a conviction was greater than if he had appeared before the Areopagus, whose 
members would not so easily be influenced by political feeling,’ and secondly by 
applying the draywy7, i.e. prosecuting him by means of a dixn idia, they might obtain 
damages.® 

Only when visualizing this lawsuit against such a background do we fully under- 
stand the young man’s difficult position, and at the same time we see that he was 
quite justified in accusing his opponents of trying to rob him of his money. The 
whole accusation was nothing but a case of ovxodavria, of which especially citizens 
of the allied states were so often the victims. But he uses the word cvxoddvrns very 
sparingly and only rather indirectly, §§ 78 and 80.4° He had very good reason for 
such caution, as at the time of speaking the relations were strained between the 
Athenian democrats and the class of Mytileneans to which the defendant belonged. 

What, then, was the time of speaking ? 





1 On the word xwpogireiv see Donum Natalicium 
Schrijnen 1929 pp. 656 ff. 

2 ré\n xarariénow, he pays the rent on the 
land, which had been confiscated by the 
Athenians after the suppression of the revolt, 
cf. Boeckh Staatshaushaltung I* p. 586. 

3 The cleruchs probably were the soldiers 
who had suppressed the rebellion, see Ed, 
Meyer, Geschichte des Altertums 1V p. 347: ‘ Die 
Ansiedler blieben jedoch in den Stadten als 
Garnison concentrirt.’ 

4 Its name appears in several tribute lists, see 
Index of J.G, I?. 

5 Cf. Herod, VII 58 and Strabo frg. 52 p. 331 
(Kramer II p. 88). 

6 Probably Herodes was drowned by accident 
under the influence of too much wine, § 26 puedu- 


ovTos Tov avdpés. 

7 Cf. Aristot.’A.II. 3.6 9 yap alpeots rév apy évTwr 
dpiorivinv xai wroutiviny hv, €& dv of ’Apeorayira 
xaSiorayro and Philoch. frg. 58 FHG (quoted by 
Sandys ad 1.) ov ravris dvipds Fv eis rhv €& ’Apetov 
mayou Bovdhv redetv: GX’ of wap’ "APnvalcs mpw- 
revovres év Te yéve. Kal whovTw Kal Bly xpnoTw. 

8 Cf. § 10 érara rinnoly wo érolncar. 

9 Cf. Neil ad Aristoph. Equ. 347 (metics) and 
839/40, and Aristoph. Pac. 639/40 (Maetzner ad 
Antiph. VI 43): 


Trav 52 cuppdxwv Ececov Tovs waxets Kai movucious, 
airias av mpocriOévres, ws ppovel ra Bpacidov. 


10 Compare the much more outspoken challenge 
of the defendant in VI 43, who is an Athenian 
himself. 
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ON THE DATE OF ANTIPHON’S FIFTH ORATION 69 


Although much ingenuity has been spent on the rather uncertain readings 
of § 78, nobody as far as I know seems to have made use of a valuable indication in 
that paragraph, the reading of which is sufficiently certain. I am referring to the 
words wozep Erépous Op Tods pév cis THY Hreipov idvTas Kai OikovVTAS Ev Tots TOAEMIOLS ToiS 
ierepos. The context is this: the speaker defending his father’s behaviour says: 
‘he may prefer to live at Ainos, but by doing so he does not neglect any of his duties 
towards the state, nor has he become a citizen of another state, as I see other people 
have, who go across to the mainland and live amongst your enemies.’ These last 
words must refer to some historical fact which was well known and very unpleasant 
to his audience. Is it also known to us? 

If we are to ascertain this, a careful examination of the words quoted is needed.’ 
In the first place the meaning of j#re:pos. That the word cannot mean ‘continent’ in 
its general sense is proved by § 52, where the speaker mentions two possibilities of dis- 
posing of his supposed accomplices, either by taking them to Ainos or to the 77e:pos, 
i.e. Asia Minor. But many instances in Thucydides make this meaning even clearer. 
There it nearly always means the strip of mainland coast which is opposite an island, 
mentioned in the context. It goes without saying that this use is not especially 
Thucydidean, but belongs to general usage.? In the second place the word woAéuuor : 
who are meant? They cannot be the Persians, as the king of Persia did not actually 
open hostilities till a much later date, viz. in the year 413.23 Moreover the word 
ipétepor would forbid such an interpretation. The only alternative left is that the 
Peloponnesians or their allies are referred to. This implies that the speech was 
delivered either some time before the peace of Nicias or after the war had been 
resumed.* I will examine the second possibility first. When Sparta, exasperated 
by Athenian provocation, at last recommenced war, the scene of hostilities was 
confined to the Western part of the Greek world, and it was only after the disaster 
in Sicily that a general revolt, fanned, of course, by Sparta, spread in the Aegaean. 
Then Lesbos and the coast opposite play their part in the intrigues of the war, see 
Thuc. VIII 108. But this occurred after the revolution of the Four Hundred. 
During the years preceding the expedition to Sicily this part of the Greek world seems 
to have been quite quiet. We therefore have to turn to the other possibility, i.e, to the 
years between the suppression of the revolt at Mytilene and the conclusion of peace. 
And there a remark made by Thucydides, III. 50. 3 is significant: rapéAaBov de Kat 
Ta év TH HrEipw ToAicpata® of ’AOnvaios dowv MurtAnvaios éxpdrovv, Kal imjKovov VaTEpoV 
‘A@nvaiwv : formerly the Athenians took possession of the once Lesbian dominion, 
but it was some time before they had actually reduced it to submission. This agrees 
with what Thuc. IV. 52. 2 tells us: xat of MutsAnvaiwy puyddes kal Tav GAAwV Aco Piwr, 
Oppwpevoe ot ToAAOl €x THs Hreipov Kal purOwodpevos Ex Te TleAomovvijoou erixoupiKdy Kal 
Kai peta TouTo ert “Avravdpov OTPATEVTAVTES 


3 , i , c “~ c a 
avtoGev Evvayeipavtes, aipovor Porteiov . . . 
la \ > , 
Kat Kpatuvapevot avTnv (vas TE Yap EevTopta 


nv , / , ‘ , 
Tpovowias yevopevns AapPavovor THV ToAW... 
> ~ - A 9 ‘ ” , 
jv movioOar, adtodev Etidwv trapxovtwv Kai THs “Idns Exixepevns, kal Ta GAAa KEV) 
e as 5 | n~ 4 > 4 ‘ 2 ~ > ’ 
pgaciws am’ avTis Oppwpevoe THY te AeoBov eyyis otoay Kaxwoew Kal TA EV TH YTELPY 


Aiodixa woAicpata yepwoerOa, Nothing could be a better commentary on § 78 of 


1 The uncertainty of the text referred to above 
does not affect the argument. On the other 
hand the interpretation here given seems to 
support Reiske’s, not Blass’s, insertion of rovs 4é, 
see Thalheim’s app. crit. 

2 Maetzner quotes Stallbaum, ad Plat. Charm. 
157e (158a). See also Herod. I 96, 148, 171; 
Xen, Hell. III 1. 5. 

3 Cp. Ed. Meyer, IV p. 555, and see also note 5 
on this page. 

‘ Hostilities, of course, even after peace had 


been formally concluded, never quite ceased, but 
their scene was the mainland of Greece, not the 
Aegaean or the coast of Asia Minor. 

5 Moreover from § 81, dogadds diarpdocesOe, it 
has already been deduced that the oration must 
be anterior to the expedition to Sicily. 

6 IV 52. 3 these are called ’Axraia wédes, cf. 
1.G. 12 64. 91, where Antandros, Rhoiteion and 
other towns are mentioned under the same 
heading. 
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Antiphon’s fifth speech. The rodeuco. mentioned there obviously are the ‘traitors’ 
of Antandros who together with the Lesbian ex‘les raised Peloponnesian mercenary 
troops. And we understand even better now why the accused man’s father had left 
Lesbos : on no account would he wish to be identified with the exiles, and there was 
also the danger of being taken as a hostage by the infuriated Athenian garrison on 
the island. But his anxiety as to the outcome of his compatriots’ new insurrection 
need not have lasted very long. Their campaign started, according to Thucydides l.c., 
in the spring of the year 424, probably shortly after the eclipse of the sun on March 
21st of that year. But the Athenians soon put anendtoit. Thuc. 1V. 75.1 relates 
how two Athenian admirals, who happened to be in the Hellespont region, when 
aware of what was going on, at once set sail, landed not far from Antandros, and 
with the help of an allied army defeated the rebels, after which they recaptured the 
town. That was in the summer of the same year, probably towards September, as 
in § 2 of the same chapter the author makes mention of very heavy rains, through which 
ov toAv torepov ten ships were lost.! 

Summing up, we may say that a teyminus post quem and a terminus ante quem have 
been found which lie only a few months apart. The oration, therefore, must have 
been delivered (allowing some time for the dvdxpiors) in one of the summer months of 
the year 424.? 

Can any serious objections be raised to this date? I think only one, mentioned 
at the outset. More than once the defendant calis his judges’ attention to his youth 
and lack of experience. It is more especially §§ 74 and 75 which have led scholars 
to the supposition that the defendant at the time of the revolt of Mytilene was only 
a child. The evidence, however, for this theory seems rather slender, when we allow 
for the author’s style and rhetorical exaggeration. In § 74 the words é¢y® 8 roddg 
veWrTepos TMV éxeivov Terpaypevwv, Which correspond with 6 pév yap toAAw mperPirepos 
éoTt THY E“ov Tpaypatwv, may have been used for the sake of antithesis only, as is so 
often the case with Antiphon. That, on the other hand, the defendant refrains from 
saying much on a subject which must have been painful to his audience ® is quite 
understandable. When, therefore, he repeats the same words in the next paragraph, 
they must be a rhetorical exaggeration, obvious as well as welcome to both his 
audience and himself. And, finally, despite his assertion to the contrary, he seems at 
any rate to know quite well what his father’s position had been at the time of the 
disturbances. 

P. S. BREUNING. 


and the battle of Delion did not take place till 
later in the year (November according to Ed. 
Meyer, IV p. 395). 

3 He did not want to remind his judges of the 
cruel way the revolt had been quelled, and even 
less of the much worse cruelty which had been 
prevented in the nick of time, cp. the beginning 


of § 77. 


1 In the same way the description of the 
weather in the oration §§ 21 (storm) and 22 (rain) 
seems to imply that the journey took place in 
the early spring. 

2 If we assume this date as being correct, the 
words in § 81 dogakds diarpdocecde are indeed in 
agreement with the circumstances, as owing to 
the capture of the Spartan soldiers on Sphacteria 
no Peloponnesian troops were on Attic territory 
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PLATO, PARMENIDES 129 AND REPUBLIC 475—480. 


Tue reply which Socrates makes to Zeno in the Payrmenides and that which he 
makes to the dcAobedpoves in the Republic are perhaps connected chiefly by the fact 
that a false interpretation of either might prejudice the other, but it seems convenient 
to take them together for that reason even if they have not much actual connection in 
themselves. Both are controversial, and in the case of Socrates’ reply to Zeno, no re- 
statement of it could be secure which did not take account of Parmenides’ reply to 
Socrates. For if Parmenides, as is maintained by some, is not attacking the doctrine 
of forms as such, but only Socratic theories of their relation with particulars’, it 
would be natural to think that these theories about ‘ participation’ had been the 
substance of Socrates’ answer to Zeno. So it is impossible to avoid some discussion 
of the later passage, however cursory, as a preliminary. 


A. Parmentdes’ Reply to Socrates. 


To believe that Parmenides, in his handling of ‘ participation’, had no intention 
of questioning the real existence of separable forms themselves requires a very bold 
treatment of his actual statements. Certainly, when he has completed his criticism, 
he allows Socrates’ faith in eidy to revive (1358), but the very form in which he states, 
as the converse of the previous argument, that refusal to recognize them (et ye tis 
ai py ede €idn Tov dvTwyr eivac) will have equally fatal results indicates what the pre- 
vious argument had been. And the same refrain is repeated at each pause, that all 
these difficulties flow from the mere positing of the forms: dpas obv, & Lwxpares, dan 7 
amopia édv tis €ldn dvTa atta Ka’ abra Siopifnrar; (133A: similarly at 133B and 135A). 
The objections urged against forms in 133-134 (that even if they exist they cannot be 
known) seem even more plainly to apply merely to their separation from the objects 
of experience rather than to any special theory of their relation to them. 

The very first question which Parmenides asks (130B) is whether Socrates him- 
self really believes in separable forms, and next, what forms he believes in. His 
subsequent attack on ‘ participation’ follows naturally enough ; if you recognize forms 
at all you are bound to define their relation with particulars ; inability to do so dis- 
credits them. The course of the dialogue explains why he attacks them at this stage 
only to posit them again (1358) as necessary for thought. In effect Socrates had 
charged Zeno with a lack of originality: ‘You pretend to give us something new, 
but it’s only Parmenides in disguise ; you are merely denying the negative of what 
he affirmed.’ When Zeno, who understood the charge well enough (cp. 128c), replied 
that his work was meant to support Parmenides rather than to improve on him, 
Socrates questioned its intrinsic value as a denial of pluralism, refusing to be disturbed 
by the thought of particular things as one and many so long as Zeno leaves the dis- 
tinctness of ideal units from each other unchallenged ; to prove that likeness could 
become unlikeness would refute Parmenides’ real opponents because it would deny 
the plurality of forms?. Thereupon Parmenides quite relevantly assails their existence 
(without directly considering their distinctness) and succeeds at least in convincing 
Socrates that he had no adequate defence cf them. Primarily this appears to be a 


Professor A. E. Taylor, Plato, pp. 350 ff., has 
done much to support this view by analysis of 
the detail of the dialogue. 

2 This is the view of the passage which I am 
to defend later. 


1 Cp. Burnet, Greek Philosophy, p. 254. His 
view is apparently based largely on historical 
probabilities; ‘if these arguments’ (about par- 
ticipation) ‘ are Eleatic in origin, it follows that 
they are not directed against the reality of the 
intelligible, but against that of the sensible.’ 
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vindication of Zeno’s method even more than of his conclusions. Socrates collapsed 
because he had not anticipated the objections to his own theory, and Parmenides 
demonstrates against him his undue depreciation of Zeno’s intellectual gymnastics. 
Yet Zeno’s conclusions have been affected to this extent, that on return to a similar 
thesis (137B) Parmenides treats it without the reference to particulars to which 
Socrates had objected: The logical effect of this is to leave the existence of forms an 
open question. In so far as the remainder of the dialogue takes account of Socrates’ 
contribution it assumes either that some defence could be found against the difficulties 
raised by Parmenides, or that they could be avoided by some restatement of the ideal 
theory itself. But to enquire into the real nature of these dopa: would be outside 
the scope of this paper, which is only concerned with them so far as to maintain that, 
such as they are, they are directed against the basic truth of the theory. 


B. Socrates’ Reply to Zeno. 


Plato seems to think the argument ‘ concerning the one and many’ well enough 
known not to spend much time on making it precise. Zeno puts it forward as a reductio 
ad absuydum of the hypothesis that ‘things are many’, for they would become ‘like and 
unlike’. To such paradoxes the natural answer is a defence of the validity of syn- 
thetic statement. That a subject should:be both one and many, in the sense of being 
both white and tall, is not a contradiction. Nor does it make any difference that 
characters incompatible in themselves (likeness and unlikeness) be ascribed to the 
one subject if they belong to it in different relations, as that a man should be like 
Peter but unlike Paul. Contradiction is supposed to follow from the subject’s partaking 
both in unity and multiplicity, and we have Aristotle’s evidence? that ‘ the more recent 
of the ancients’ were frightened by such puzzles into devising more than one strange 
kind of substitute for the natural forms of speech for fear of making the one appear 
many. Zeno too seems to have been holding that such cases are cases of contra- 
diction, and as a consequence that the hypothesis of many separate things, which 
produced such results, can be denied. 

It was therefore open for Socrates to reply that since these are not contradictions 
the supposed consequence does not arise. In fact (129) he seems less concerned to 
point out the error in the argument than its lack of novelty, but in saying that there 
is nothing to shock us (ovdév drorov or ti Oavpacrdv ;) in such cases he does presumably 
mean that there is nothing self-contradictory in them, for self-contradiction would be 
shocking. No doubt Plato could not with propriety have taken this part of his reply 
very far, since a full treatment of these fallacies would have involved a discussion of 
the xovvwvia between ¢idy at which the young Socrates can only be allowed to hint. 
But that is not the end of the matter. Although the treatment of ‘intermediate’ 
being in Republic V (as I understand it) does not throw doubt on the existence of that 
of which the contraries are asserted, nor therefore on the reality of Socrates himself 
(who is one and many) nor of the individual substances which may be ‘ like and un- 
like’, Plato does infer from such cases, without treating them as contradictions, that some 
particulars ‘lie between being and not-being’. And even if these are not the particu- 
lars under discussion in the Parmenides2, surely a much more thorough examination 
of yvyvopzeva and their status would have been necessary before Socrates could have 


Phys. 185B 25. not wish to raise except by way of hints and 

2 There hardly seems to me sufficient evidence nticipations. This is natural enough if the 
in the dialogue to be. quite sure exactly what main answer attributed to Socrates consists in 
Zeno’s arguments against pluralism were, nor urging that there are many distinct forms. 
yet what precisely Socrates meant by such There is, however, no doubt, I think, that by 
remarks as ovd¢vy drorov and ri @avyacrév. Sofar such phrases as ra woddkd Suna the Parmenides 
as the dialogue goes, different interpretations means things which are like—e.g., sticks and 
could be imagined. It looks as if this question stones, etc. I am dealing with this point in 
of synthetic predication were just what Plato did _ section C. 
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asserted their reality against the strict form of Zeno’s thesis. Historically, the broad 
contrast between Platonism and Eleaticism may best be expressed, as it often is, by 
comparing their respective attitudes to yryvéueva ; but Plato is not bound to select that 
contrast for dramatization when the protagonists meet, and could scarcely have 
thought that Socrates’ speech here helps to define his attitude to them. Parmenides 
too, if that had been the question at issue, could easily have done better in his reply. 
His discussion of participation appears in fact to be directed against the hypothesis of 
«ism from which such difficulties flow; but he might have reversed its direction. When 
he is offered eixao@jvar (132D) to define the relation between particulars and forms he 
might well have asked, if his interest had lain there, how much reality such a defini- 
tion leaves to particulars. He could scarcely have wished for an easier opening. As 
Plato uses the metaphor of likeness (e.g., in Republic VI) it expresses an inferior 
degree of reality, and participation in reals, thus conceived, would make by itself a 
far from satisfactory defence of particulars against Zeno, 

But there is more than one reason for finding it hard to accept the view, so 
commonly held, that Socrates is ‘ vindicating the reality of sticks and stones’ by way 
of a defence of pluralism acceptable to commonsense. No doubt to say that particu- 
lars participate in forms and forms are real provides some defence for them, whatever 
the mode of participation; they must have some share in reality. But in fact 
Socrates showed himself quite unwilling to admit forms of ‘sticks and stones’, and 
very guarded even concerning the elements of matter, such as fire and water; and if 
we take our examples from the instances of such forms as he did allow, the situation 
becomes rather complex ; to suppose that he refers to them as a vindication of plural- 
ism would, as it happens, bring his position here into conflict with Republic V as well 
as V1, for Book V does seem to deny the unequivocal realization in the material order 
of instances of spoudrys, péyeBos, KadAXos and dixatorivy (the forms enumerated in 
Paymenides 131A); and unless we hold that Plato had already abandoned the con- 
clusions of that book along with the vicious theory of predication on which they are 
supposed (by some) to rest, the reality of such instances would form a singularly un- 
fortunate basis of argument. Im fact it is the reality of concrete individuals which 
Zeno seems to have been attacking ; and it is hard to see how Socrates’ reference to 
the ideal theory, in view of the very limited types of «’én he was willing to recognize, 
could have formed a relevant defence; it surely cannot be thought that the reality of 
a stone depends on its furnishing an instance, not of stoniness, but of likeness or un- 
likeness. A more reasonable explanation of Parmenides’ concentration on the in- 
ternal difficulties of the ideal theory would seem to be that he had understood Socrates 
as defending pluralism, not by vindicating the reality of particulars, but by defending 
the plurality of forms. His speech (129) consists in challenging Zeno to prove that 
the charges brought against particulars, whatever they are worth in themselves, apply 
to forms at all. Admitting that he has not himself thought the subject out he stands 
to it that though individuals may be ‘like and unlike’, likeness never merges into un- 
likeness ; or, in other words, that Zeno has not proved his case with respect to forms, 
and there are several of them. To such an argument it was quite relevant for Par- 
menides to reply by attacking their existence, and then, in the yupvacia which follows, 
to convince Socrates that pluralism is no easier to believe in than monism even when 
sensible things are not in question. 

No doubt Plato is well able (as in Sophist 248) to defend himself against an ab- 
stract monism even without recourse to the ideal theory at all. There are, for example, 
yvyai, of which neither the existence nor the plurality can be argued away. And even 
in the Payrmentdes Socrates’ refusal to acknowledge forms of mud and hair does not 


Eleatics are distinguished as oi é@v 4 xai rd woh 
elin NéyorTes. 


1 | take it that a similar use of the plurality of 
forms underlies the position of the e/dé» pido in 
the Sophist. Cp, 249c, where these and the 
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seem to endanger their existence ; ravta pév ye arep 6pwpev, ravta Kai efvat. But he 
could not have quoted such things against Zeno without a serious enquiry, while the 
plurality of forms and their genuine distinctness from each other meet Zeno’s monism 
squarely in the middle. If the existence of forms presupposes that of particulars, or 
if, whether by participating in them or otherwise, particulars are real, Socrates’ argu- 
ment becomes all the stronger, but in asserting the existence of more than one form 
he has already completed his case. 


C. “Aya evar xat pr) efvac. 

It remains to examine the view, held by some, that the arguments of Republic V 
(475-480) rest on misunderstandings about predication which the Sophist overcomes, 
and if they do not, to discover what their true meaning is. From this view it would 
follow that the Sophist (251) and the Philebus (14-15) repudiate the reasons given in the 
Republic for the distinction of opinion from knowledge as ‘childish and uninstructive’}. 
Now the Sophist overcomes these misunderstandings by two means: (i) It admits 
the ‘combination of forms’; but not of any one form with its opposite, and that is 
the type of criticism by which the Republic degrades the objects of ddfa. (ii) The 
Sophist also points out that to negate B-ness of A is not a denial that A exists ; but 
if the Republic were arguing that so far as an action is not just it becomes to that 
extent nothing, Justice also, since it is not Courage, would be predicated out of existence 
and the forms themselves reduced to the rank of dua ovra Kai py ovra. 

In Book VII, 523-525, a passage clearly to be correlated with this, Plato dis- 
tinguishes between two sorts of experience, one (vojaews ov rapaxAntixév) in which 
there arise only such questions as that of identifying a finger as a finger, that is, of 
recognizing objects of perception in their non-relational being ; and another (érurxevews 
deouevov) in which the failure of commonsense to determine its objects in respect of 
contrary qualities, when they admit of either, shows up its limitations. If the con- 
clusions come to about this second class, in either book, rested on the fallacies 
exposed in the Sophist, so far from such experiences being the birth of philosophy, as 
Plato describes them, they would be actual hindrances to it (rots Adyous éurodia, 
Phal, 14D). 

The general tone of rather contemptuous censure in the later passages certainly 
seems more applicable to the ingenuities of ‘ the followers of Antisthenes and other 
such uneducated persons’? than to anything which Plato himself could have taken 
seriously at any stage of his development. But he might merely have failed to detect 
in his own work fallacies which were clear to him in their general nature, and the 
question can only be settled by examining the passage itself. 

It is unfortunate that the crucial phase of the argument (479) is put forward and 
accepted in the dialogue without more discussion. From 467 to 479 Socrates is sup- 
posed to be in dispute with an imaginary empiricist (whose part Glaucon takes) 
whether knowledge is gained by studying the forms of beauty and justice or by 
travelling xara xwpas 7) Kata modes to increase Our acquaintance with music and fine 
spectacles, and with just actions and other particular sources of ‘culture’. To settle 
it, certain agreements are come to between Socrates and his opponent. They agree 
(i) that only what is real can be known’, (ii) that the object of ignorance is non- 
existence, (iii) that opinion, being itself between ignorance and knowledge, requires 


knowledge is of the real, just as it is that non- 
existence goes with ignorance. Socrates has to 
prove (after the repetition of the preliminary 
agreements in 478D) that it is the favourite 
interests of the girofeduwv, and not his own, 
which are rightly to be classified as intermediate. 
Originally, both sides claim to know the real. 


1 The same reproach would have to apply 
equally to Theaetetus 154-155. 

2 I quote Aristotle’s remark (Met. 10438 24) 
with reference to mental types rather than to 
individuals or schools. 

3 Td wavredGs bv Of 477A should not be identi- 
fied with ideal being at this stage of the argu- 
ment, It is supposed to be common ground that 
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an intermediate class of objects. Whether a serious opponent of Platonism would 
accept that frame of reference may be doubted, but Plato makes the rival claims to 
knowledge turn entirely on the question, which of the two types of object, «aAAos or 
kala Oedpata, should be relegated to the intermediate class. The qualifications for 
the post have been laid down already (477A) as dua efvar cai pa efvac, and Plato brings 
the many beautifuls under that formula on the ground that they are both beautiful 
and ugly. 7 

It must be that step of the argument which appears to some ‘a confusion 
between existential and predicative uses of «ivac’; as if Plato were saying, particular 
things are and are not beautiful, therefore they are and are not, therefore they lie 
between being and not-being. But this absurdity is ascribed to him quite needlessly. 

He is clearly counting too much on the familiarity of the doctrine to explain in 
detail why both predicates are applicable to the same subject, but there is material 
in the earlier dialogues which seems more or less relevant. Probably the Phaedo (70- 
79 and 102-103) supplies the best commentary. The group of ¢iéy actually dealt with 
here is much the same as in the Phaedo; beauty, justice, holiness, and their contraries, 
half and double, light and heavy, big and small; but there is perhaps even more 
difficulty here in bringing them all under the same rule, whatever it is, and Plato 
habitually groups them together from more than one point of view. Some Suppose 
that he refers to the imperfection of particular things and events, as that some flaw 
will appear in the performance of action (cp. 473A) or that no physical quantity is 
exactly twice another ; but if so, to call the act just or the quantity double would be 
false, whereas both of the antithetical statements'seem to be taken as true’. It 
appears rather to be a matter of context and relation; what is half of one quantity 
will be double another ; Simmias partakes in greatness with respect to Socrates and 
in smallness with respect to Phaedo. We have no very clear statement why a just 
act, so far as it attains justice, must also in another respect be unjust ; that a similar 
act will not be just on another occasion (cp. I 331c) may possibly be relevant, though 
it scarcely seems analogous with the case of half and double. One might argue that 
any action so occupies the time in which it occurs that it precludes the fulfilment of 
other claims which it would have been just to fulfil if it had been possible ; so its 
mere particularity as an event in time not only brings justice about but prevents 
its being done. Big, small, light and heavy, might seem to be terms of relation 
which require a different treatment*, but Plato tends to think of them as absolute 
qualities which can be predicated of their subjects in a manner not altogether unlike 
just and beautiful. Of pairs of opposing forms each is itself one (€v exdrepov, 4764) 
and can be apprehended apart from its relations, but to actualize such forms is to 
bring instances of them into a relational nexus through the effects of which whatever 
exemplifies them cannot help at the same time exemplifying their opposites also. 
Justice itself, on the other hand, although in being determined as justice it excludes 
any forms not involved in itself, never stands in an ambiguous relation with the same 


1 See note at end of article. ing. Cp. W. D. Ross, Aristotle’s Physics, Intro. 

2 Cp. Parmenides, 129D, adn09 dwodalve. dugé- pp. 26-28. Dr. Ross suggests that the Timaeus 
TEpa. implies a relative distinction between heavy and 

3 It is not that Simmias’ greatness is surpassed light, or at least something more like a relative 
by Phaedo’s, but that when compared with him __ one than Aristotle's. But Plato could not have 
Simmias loses greatness altogether and acquires been so thinking of them here; he calls them 
smallness. Plato’s treatment of relations differs évayria (4798 7) and treats them as opposite 
in many respects from the modern view; see qualities—i.e., as if so far as a body is light it 
F. M. Cornford, Plato’s Theory of Knowledge, does not partake of heaviness at all, so that if it 
pp. 282 ff. Light and heavy we would conceive also partakes of heaviness it must be in some 
as on a continuous scale of weight; all bodies different respect— rather than as different 
exemplify weight and we cannot say that they quantifications of the weight which all bodies 
have it and have not. But we must take such have. (Contrast the treatment of despa in 
concepts with reference to Greek ways of think- Philebus 24-25.) 
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form. Its participation in goodness makes it good, but its exclusion, as an individual 
eidos, of some kinds of goodness is not a reason for calling it bad. Forms are free 
from such ambiguities because they are not brought into relation by anything but 
their own nature. 

By treating abstraction of the objects of study from their relational nexus as a 
condition of knowledge Plato wants to prove that some things (the objects of mathe- 
matics and philosophy) can, while others (the objects of the pcAoPeduwv) cannot be 
known or be the subjects of true propositions. One kind of object he represents also 
as a degree of the other, that is, as being less completely what the other (rd ravredds 
év) actually is. Whether this is legitimate or not, its freedom from the special fallacy 
exposed in the Sophist can readily be demonstrated. From the statement that acts 
which are just are also ‘other than just’, to use the language of the Sophist, we are 
to infer, surely not that in that respect in which the act is other than just z¢!, but that 
its justice, ceases to exist (vrexywpet 7) aroAwAetar, Phaedo 102); or, in general, that 
there are no pure cases of participation in such forms as justice, beauty, the half or 
the heavy. Their representation in the field of particulars is all ambiguous. The 
argument, then, though distinct from, is to be paralleled with, the more familiar in- 
ference from the imperfection of concrete things (Phaedo 74-75), which it reinforces. 
As there are no true instances of justice among acts because none are more than 
approximately just, so also, because none are purely or exclusively just (this is the 
predicative use of eivav) even so far as they conform to the standard of perfection, 
Plato infers on that ground also that there exist no examples of justice (the existential 
use) which really are examples of it purely and simply. 

To say that such cases both exist and not, and on that ground to place them 
between being and not-being, is no doubt rather fanciful. It seems probable enough 
that Plato was writing with some more or less actual opponent in view”, and that in 
arguing ad hominem he is straining metaphysical possibilities in order to meet a false 
metaphysic on its own ground; one, for example, which allows no reality to justice 
outside its instances, and so lays itself open to the reply that it has in effect no 
instances, for though it may be exemplified in one aspect of an action it is not in 
another, and therefore the action as a whole is not an instance of it. No doubt if an 
act is just even in one respect, in that respect a case of justice exists, even though in 
another it does not; but taking both statements together Plato is entitled to say that 
such forms have only an intermittent or relative existence in the field of experience; 
if he chooses to express that conclusion by saying that their actualizations ‘lie between 
being and not-being ’, the only serious difficulty is the suggestion of a scale of being 
in which the form more completely realizes the particular. Even on that score Plato 
might reply that it is not a matter of existence as individual being graded below 
existence as ‘essence’, but of the same nature or character being partially or am- 
biguously exhibited in concrete things which exists and is fully and purely apprehended 
only in abstraction from them. It is the nature of the particular, not its real 
existence, which is more completely realized in the form, and the d:Addofor and 
mpaxtixoi are therefore wrong in thinking that they have before them cases of justice 
capable of showing its nature as it is in itself. 

It seems improbable, therefore, that this difficult passage contains a general 
doctrine about the real existence of individuals. The first step in explaining it is to 
rule out any inference from the meaning of negative predicates on the ground that 


1 If what is half, in being also otherthan half, Similarly, 7d aicxpév and 7é Aéixov are not to be 
ceased to exist, how could it be also double? It taken here as pure negatives. That which is not 
can only be ‘as half’ that it ceases to exist; i.c., beautiful retains the quasi-positive character of 
it is not half in that respect. Itis therefore not being ugly. 
that which is half and double that has ambiguous 2 Cp. Adam's note on 476p. 
existence, but its halfness and doubleness. 
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denials as well as affirmations apply to «id» no less than to their instances, while 
Plato is plainly trying to formulate some characteristic difference between them. 
That this difference depends on the relatedness of particulars with each other as con- 
trasted with the ‘ abstractness’ of forms seems also certain enough; and it seems at 
least probable that Plato had no wish to extend the doctrine to all particulars as such. 
Those who think him guilty of the logical fallacy in question must begin by supposing 
that that to which he denies unqualified being is the individual subject, the act or the 
thing, of which justice or heaviness is predicated. But the passage begins and ends 
with woAAa xadd and dixoa and the like’; they are all cases of particulars character- 
ized as instances of certain forms. The meaning of such phrases as ra 7oAAd xadd is 
discussed in Phaedo 1038, They may refer either to the zpdypara (sticks, stones, 
etc., 74B) of which these qualities are asserted—repi rav é€xovtwv Ta évaytia édéyonuer, 
Socrates says there (looking back at 70 ff.), erovoyd(ovres ara ty éxeivwv érwvupia—or 
they may refer, as surely here, to the instances of the qualities in the things—éxeiva 
avTa Ov evovTwr exer THY ETwVvupiav TA Ovopaoucva, Accordingly, in Phaedo 102 he makes 
it clear that Simmias himself is not affected by his simultaneous participations in 
greatness and smallness in different respects—ov yap mov repuxéva Zippiav sirepéeyev 
ToUTW, TH Lippiav eivat, GAAa TH peyeOer O TvyXdver Exeev. That which is and is not, 
therefore, is not Simmias himself, but his greatness, which fluctuates between being 
and not-being according as Simmias is brought into relation with Socrates or with 
Phaedo. Soin the Republic the object by reference to which d0€a is defined is neither 
the act as an individual, quasi-substantial, event, subject of this or that predicate, nor 
yet justice as a universal quality, but their supposed combination im concreto, which is 
called by courtesy the ‘just act’; but if it is undetermined whether an action is just 
or not, it is equally uncertain whether its justice is a fact, and therefore whether or 
not the supposed ‘ just action’ exists. Nor would any other result be equally relevant 
to the actual purpose of this part of the Republic?. The ¢iAobedpuoves are not those who 
believe in the existence of sights merely as objects of vision, but who set up standards 
of culture antagonistic to philosophy by taking the beauty of sights and the justice of 
conduct as their realities and claiming that their wide acquaintance with such things 
advances their knowledge and qualifies them for political life, while beauty and justice 
they would uot be unwilling to place somewhere between being and not-being ; in 
other words, they are implicitly denying the value of science and philosophy, which 
presuppose xwpirra eidn, Ordinary concrete experience of weights and sizes com- 
pletes their intellectual equipment, and their claim to knowledge is made by Plato to 
rest on the reality of their objects in each case. But the argument against them 
does not have to challenge the reality of the act itself, or the sticks and stones which 
are called big and heavy; it is only its justice or their heaviness which is disputed. 
Stones themselves would seem to be classifiable with the ‘fingers’ which in Book VII 
are said to be ixavas 76 vd rH aicOnoews Kprvopeva.; whether they are real or not, 
they are not set up as standards by the defenders of non-philosophical culture with 
whom Book V is arguing. The passage appears to have only a limited purpose, and 
to be chiefly preparing for the discussion of the ideal education which consists in the 
study of just those mathematical and ethical concepts that experience fails to repre- 
sent either perfectly or unambiguously. 


1 See note at end of article. have been discussed &\Xore Hn wodAdxis, and as 

2 When in Republic VI 507 Plato recalls the so often in dealing with aspects of the ideal 
two\Xd kadd and classifies them loosely as épwueva, theory, Plato treats it as too familiar to need 
he also expands the term to cover yyvéueva detailed explanation. A fresh start was made in 
generally. Just as in the Phaedo, he uses it in 502D-E (Gowep ¢£ dpxfs) and the metaphysics of 
either sense indifferently, The reference in 507A the Divided Line do not really depend solely on 
to the previous discussions by which the status Book V, but on ‘ what has often been said else- 
of yvyvéueva has been established cannot there- where’. 
fore be confined to Book V. These subjects 
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Unfortunately, Plato’s treatment of the general question of participation in the So- 
phist (the xocvwvia etdov) throws no great light on the status of individuals. This xowwvia 
is still treated as one between «iin; while rest and motion exclude each other, volume 


can combine with either. 


But how else in the end can we state such combinations 
except by saying that volumes may move or remain at rest ? 


The so-called xotvwvia 


<iéov, therefore, really presupposes the reality of individuals, whether Plato intended 
this result or not. Although some statements in the Sopiist (e.g. 2488) do assert the 
reality of such individuals as vvyai, there is no general review of their status in the 
dialogue, as there very relevantly might have been, and nothing w:.:ch seems to bear 
directly enough on the objections brought against particulars in the earlier work 
either to revoke them or to reconcile them with the new forms of statement '. 


HERTFORD COLLEGE, OXFORD. 


1 If the meaning sometimes given to the 
phrase (Rep. 479D) ra Trav woddAGv TWOAAA vopupa 
Kaho re wépt xal rGv &\\wv were accepted, the 
view I have taken of the passage would be 
harder to defend. But rd véucsua can scarcely 
mean ‘opinions’, or ‘formulae’ (Bosanquet, 
Companion, ad loc., followed by others). With 
‘formulae’ Bosanquet couples ‘rules’ or ‘ stan- 
dards’, and he makes it clear that his own 
(rather questionable) interpretation of the pas- 
sage rests largely on this meaning of vémma. 
See especially his note on 479E, where 7a moda 
xadd become, not‘ many cases of beauty’, but 
‘many rules about beauty’: it would follow that 
Tra wodAd Kaha are not even approximate instances 
of av’rd xadév. But if it is the popular rules or 
opinions about beauty that lie between being and 
not-being, there is no reason stated in the pas- 
sage for placing them there. Plato in fact 
appears to be saying that nothing higher than 
opinion is possible concerning ra moda Kxadd 
because they (i.e., the objects about which we 
form opinions or rules) have a character which 
puts them in an intermediate position, and it 
seems incredible that he should ascribe an 
ontological status to these opinions or formulae 
themselves by way of summing up (niphxayer 
dpa, ws Zouxev) 2 discussion concerning the status 
of their objects. Nor does it seem by any means 
a natural rendering of the Greek phrase. Stall- 
baum’s ‘multa illa quae a multis pulchra aut 


N. R. Murpuy. 


alia existimangur’ gives the right general sense, 
but also involves a dubious treatment of vémma, 
and is hard to reconcile with the repetition of 
the phrase in 484p. Possibly we could translate 
it here by ‘customary pursuits’, or even ‘stan- 
dards’ (which are not the same as ‘ formulae’) 
so long as in the end the ‘many popular 
standards concerning beauty’ are taken to refer 
to the wo\Xa xadd themselves which people take 
as standards, or which they pursue. Whatever 
the exact rendering, the term can hardly be any- 
thing but some sort of periphrasis for the objects 
which have been under discussion and not for 
any rules which we may set up about them, 

So the supposed difficulty in ‘making Plato’s 
dofacrd coincide with his aicéyrd’ would not 


affect this passage at all. He is grouping certain © 


particulars together as exemplifications of a 
certain type of form, whether they are sensible 
or not. Wecan infer from 471C-E 7 that dééa is 
the power of coming to conclusions when there 
is not a clear apprehension of the object about 
which we are judging (e.g., that it is beautiful or 
heavy). As a faculty, therefore, it is easily dis- 
tinguishable from 8ys xal dxoy, nor are they 
species of it. The relation between it and them 
is, that of the objects of sight and hearing 
nothing can be asserted which is less precarious 
than opinion, although Plato is not concerned 
with sights and sounds, as such, in this passage. 
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THE SOURCES OF DIODORUS SICULUS XVI.! 


ae 
THE MACEDONIAN, GREEK, AND PERSIAN NARRATIVE, 


THE source-criticism* of Diodorus XVI has been dominated by the principle of 
argument from detail. Thus, if two details in Diodorus’ text are found to conflict, 
they are assumed to derive from different sources and, if similar, from the same 
source; and, where a fragment of an ancient historian is found to resemble a passage 
in Diodorus, that historian is assumed to be the source employed by Diodorus in 
that passage; finally, when a sufficient mosaic of such details is pieced together, 
general divisions are drawn to embrace each separate detail. But this principle is of 
questionable value: for it implies the tacit assumption that Diodorus made no 
mistake in compressing or transcribing detail, added no colour himself, and could 
only have derived a given detail, described in a given manner, from the one ancient 
historian whose description of that detail is preserved. When one remembers that 
Diodorus is a careless and unintelligent compiler of a compendious narrative, who 
aimed like Ephorus at lending each book a unity, and that the fragments of the 
many historians whom Diodorus may have excerpted are very scanty, it is clear that 
this principle admits of a large margin of error. 

The erroneous deductions, based upon argument from detail, are often 
demonstrable. For instance, Pack® noted that the evo¢Beva of Philip is alluded to in 
three passages (38, 2; 60, 4; 64, 3) and assumed that in each passage Diodorus was 
following the same source; but since the same phrase is used in the Proem (1, 4), 
it is more probable that we have here a refrain added from the Proem by Diodorus. 
And it is noticeable that these three passages occur in contexts summarizing the 
stages in the growth of Philip’s power, the central theme proclaimed in the Proem; 
these summaries (of which I note at least twelve*) form a monotonous and ridiculous 
refrain (often with a prophecy of Philip’s later successes), which can only be ascribed 
to one source, Diodorus himself. Similarly, where details differ, the possibility 
remains that Diodorus has himself produced the difference by misrepresenting his 
source. For instance, this must be so at 38,6, where Onomarchus is described as 
the originator of the Sacred War, though Philomelus has been given that distinction 
in three earlier passages (23, 32, and 61) ; for it is inconceivable that any author, writing 
near the events, could have made so gross an error. How Diodorus came to make 
the error, whether by a slip of the pen or by compressing a fuller account showing 
Onomarchus’ share in the antecedents to the seizure of Delphi, is immaterial: the 
point is that the discrepancy does not argue a change of source. Another instance, 
the different deaths attributed at 35, 6 and 61, 2 to Onomarchus and his mercenaries, 

1 In revising these articles I have been helped Pack, Die Quelien d. Bevichtes ii. d. Heiligen Krieg 
by Mr, Westlake, who read the Sicilian section, i Diod, XVI in Hermes XI (1876) pp. 179-201. 
and by Professor Adcock, who read the other Hereafter referred to as M., V., and P. Of 
sections ; I acknowledge with gratitude their more general works cf. G, L. Barber, The his- 
criticisms and suggestions. tovian Ephorus (1935) with appendices and biblio- 

2 Momigliano, Le fonti della Stovia grea e¢ graphy. 
macedone nel libro xvi di Diod. in Rend, Ist. Lom- 3 P. p. 185, 
bardo LXV (1932) pp. 523-543 with full biblio- Be. at & 9: & 75 Mh 35 Bh 2s Sh 3% 
graphy ; the more important earlier works are 54,1; 60, 4-5; 64,3; 69,8; 74,2; 75,1; and 
Volquardsen, Unters. ii. d. Quellen d. gr. u. sic. 95,2. References are to book XVI throughout, 
Gesch. bei Diod. XI-XVI (1868) pp. 107-118, and unless another book-reference is given, 
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does not argue a change of source, as Pack maintains,’ but inaccurate abbreviation 
of his source by Diodorus.? 

As the basis of Momigliano’s paper consists of deductions drawn from such 
discrepancy and errors, it is necessary to point out that his deductions are not valid, 
In 2, 2-3 Momigliano? finds two errors of fact: as a hostage, Philip is delivered by 
the Illyrians to the Thebans, and is then represented as a fellow-pupil with 
Epameinondas; he therefore deduces that these errors betray an unreliable source, 
different from that used in 1 and 3. But are not these errors more likely to proceed 
from the compendious style of Diodorus, writing several centuries after the events? 
This, I think, becomes certain when we notice that Justin records that Philip was 
sent as hostage first to Illyria and then to Thebes, and that he lived in the house of 


Epameinondas (Justin vii, 5 in domo Epaminondae, summi et philosophi et impera- 


toris): it is most probable that Justin and Diodorus, both using the same source, 
have provided us with an interesting example of the fallibility of Diodorus’ method. 

A more vital point to Momigliano’s thesis is contained in the deduction‘ that two 
sources are reflected by ‘un indizio sicuro’, the discrepancy between [P:AdpyAos] 
yvayKateTo TOLs iepois avaSjpac éexiBddrAEv Tas XElpas Kal ovAGY Td pavTeiov (30) and Tov 
Tpoyeyevnpevwv TTpaTnyav O pev TpATOS ap~as PiroundAros aréeryxero Tov avaOnudtwv (56, 5). 
The discrepancy is clear: but in view of the context of the passages there is reason 
to suspect that it is to be ascribed to the carelessness of Diodorus rather than to any 
change of source. For in the narrative of the war Philomelus’ innocence and guilt is 
given with careful discrimination: in three cases his integrity is stated (24, 5; 27, 4; 
28, 2) and then his guilt under stress of necessity (30, 1); in the digression, which 
deals with the guilt of the Phocian commanders and must derive from the same 
source as the narrative, Diodorus gives a compendious summary of the attitude of 
Philomelus. And it is probable that his compression has resulted in the expression 
of a half-truth, namely that Philomelus was innocent of the wanton sacrilege 
practised by his successors. In fact Momigliano’s conclusion seems arbitrary. 

The comparison of fragments with such points of detail in Diodorus often 
doubles the possible margin of error. For instance, Momigliano® applies the passage 
mentioning Philomelus’ guilt (30, 1) to Demophilus fr. 96,° which begins ’Ovdyapyos 
Sé kai PavAdAos cai Padrackos ov povov Gravta Ta TOU Oeod eLexdpusoav «.t.r. and continues 
with the fate of the women involved in their sacrilege: he then deduces that 
Diodorus could not have been using Demophilus at the passage 30,1. But the 
context of the detail in Demophilus does not warrant Momigliano’s assumption that 
Demophilus considered Philomelus innocent: the only safe deduction is that 
Demophilus, in an appendix dealing with the Delphian treasures, did not include 
Philomelus among the most rapacious spoilers of the temple.’ On the other hand, 
Momigliano’s deduction that the passage 56, 5 expressing his innocence derives from 
Demophilus fr. 96, which he interprets to argue ex silentio the innocence of Philo- 
melus, rests upon a triple assumption, that Diodorus has made no error, that 
Demophilus asserts the innocence of Philomelus, and that no other historian could 
have asserted his innocence. 

Lastly, where several fragments are available, the difficulty of using them may 


1 P. p. 198; moreover, it is possible that the 3M. pp. 531 f. 
words éxpéuace and ésravpw6n both refer to the 4 M. pp. 525 f. 
Greek form of crucifixion. 5 M. p. 526. 


2 Oragain the placing of Torone in the Helles- 6 Fragments are quoted throughout this paper 
pont (53, 2) and the impression left at 21, 3 that from Jacoby F.Gr.H. 
the battle (Embata) took place at the Helles- 7 Nor, in point of fact, could he have been, 
pont: the former can only be due to Diodorus, seeing that he had only one year of power after 
the latter may well be due to compendium (the his first spoliation, and there is no evidence that 
fleet probably concentrated in the Hellespont he coined gold and silver as his three successors 
and later fought off Chios). did. Cf. Strabo ix, 3, 8. 
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THE SOURCES OF DIODORUS SICULUS XVI 8r 


be noted. In describing the wounding of Philip at Methone Diodorus (34, 5) 
employs the word rofevyare: Momigliano? states that the same word is used in the 
same context by Theopompus (115 F 52) and Duris (76 F 36)—to whom he should 
have added Marsyas (136 F 16); from this he deduces that the source of Diodorus is 
here ‘certamente’ Duris, having himself used Theopompus. My objections to his 
deduction are that Didymus ‘to Dem. xii 43 f.), to judge from the form in which he 
preserves these fragments, is not quoting any single one author verbatim, that 
Diodorus in an abbreviated citation cannot be supposed necessarily to quote his 
source verbatim, that the word rofevya is not an unnatural word for any Greek 
writer at all to use, and that Duris in fact considered Philip to have been struck by 
an aKovVTtoyv. ' 

Not only is such argument from detail hazardous; it leads to conclusions which 
are to my mind highly improbable. For Momigliano concludes that in the space of 
23 chapters (for Greek and Macedonian affairs to ch. 59) Diodorus changed his 
source 12 times; this is less incredible than the conclusion of Laqueur for Sicilian 
affairs, that Diodorus changed his source 18 times within 4 chapters, but even so it is 
very difficult to see why Diodorus should have departed from his habitual laziness by 
changing his source even 12 times in 23 chapters. 

The method I wish to adopt is different; by regarding the narrative from the 
general angles of fullness, accuracy, military and political detail, and conception of 
the central theme, I hope to find separable groups of narrative. For each group an 
author of the same general qualities will be identified as a hypothetical source; frag- 
ments of the author and discrepancies in Diodorus will then be applied to test the 
identification, In this way we shall be less likely to force deductions from those 
details, which as we have seen are in themselves difficult to interpret. 


At first sight the unevenness of XVI is striking. The career of Philip from 
359 to 356 B.c. is treated fully, from 356 to 337 B.c. meagrely, and for the last year 
of his life fully but floridly; the Sacred War from 356 to 352 B.c. receives 
26 chapters, the Social War 357-355 B.c. less than 2 chapters; the failure of Philip 
to pass Thermopylae occupies a genitive absolute, the siege of Perinthus 3 chapters: 
the same siege is narrated with clarity, the battle of Chaeronea with confusion. By 
starting from such general traits as these the following groups can be differentiated 
and labelled thus : 


SOURCE I. 


1-4, 8, and 14, 1-2, which form a consecutive narrative of the early career of 
Philip. The inter-relation of this group lies in the central position occupied by 
Philip, the eulogistic attitude towards him (e.g. 1, 6; 3, 1-3; 4,6; 8,13 14, 2), and 
the attention to military and diplomatic detail (military numbers 2, 5; 2, 6; 4, 3; 
4,5; 4,7; the Macedonian phalanx 3,2: the tactics against Bardylis 4, 5: the siege 
of Amphipolis 8, 2; the diplomacy of Athens and Philip in 3, of Bardylis in 4, of 
Athens and Philip in 8, of Philip in Thessaly in 14, 2). Geographical explanation is 
given (1, 5; 2,6; 8,1; 8, 3; 8, 4: mines at Crenides 8, 6), and the whole group is 
marked by a clear grasp of general principles, accurate detail, and precise informa- 
tion. The peculiar feature of the Proem is the promise of a full account of Philip’s 
career, figuring the conquest of the hinterland, the liberation of Delphi, the hegemony 
over a willing Greece, the liberation of lonia, the clash with Persia, and the legacy 
to Alexander. This Proem proceeds from a source which saw in the career of 


Philip not the humiliation of Greece but a Panhellenic crusade against Persia under 

the guidance of Philip; the same mentality appears in 14, 2, where the loyalty. of 

Thessaly to Alexander is foreshadowed ; but this attitude to Philip and this promise 
1 M. p. 530. 


F 
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of a full account are only realised in this group and in one other group, which we shal] 
now consider. 

74-76, 4, the siege of Perinthus, treats Philip as the central figure (e.g. 74, 1-2; 
75, 1), gives a military number (74, 6), full account of the siege warfare, and 
geographical detail (76, 1): the diplomatic situation is fully given, and the salient 
point of the narrative is the clash between the Persian empire and the power of 
Philip (75, 1). The narrative ends abruptly at the division of Philip’s forces, before 
the declaration of war by Athens. 

Lastly, we may notice that this source’ only covers the years from 360/59 till 
357/6, and reappears for the year 341/0: and, since Diodorus has not only retained a 
Proem promising a full account of Philip but has himself added a refrain throughout 
his work to keep Philip in the foreground, we may conclude that the source was only 
available for Greco-Macedonian affairs at those two points: a first-class source, 
writing at full length with the power of Philip as a central theme. 


SOURCE 2. 

23-31, 53 32-333 35-36, 2; 37-39; 56-63, being a narrative of the Sacred War, 
The first group (23-31) is regarded by source-critics as containing a narrative doublet, 
derived from two separate sources; I have argued elsewhere? that on chronological 
grounds a narrative doublet is impossible. And on internal grounds there is no 
reason to suspect a change of source: thus of the upholders of the doublet theory 
Beloch believes Diodorus to have excerpted the same source twice® and Cloché 
admits that ‘le ton et les tendances’ reveal a consistent attitude.‘ 

The outstanding characteristic of the passages ascribed to Source 2 is that the 
central theme throughout is the fate of the Phocian commanders: Philip, Athens 
and Thessaly only figure in so far as they are directly concerned in the events of the 
Sacred War. Thus we find seven chapters dedicated to the antecedents of the general 
campaign in 354 B.c., climaxes in the narrative marked by the end of Philomelus 
(31, 4), of Onomarchus (35, 6), of Phayllus (38, 5), and capitulation of Phalaecus 
(59, 3); an appendix (61-63) follows which is concerned with the fate of the Phocian 
leaders and of their mercenaries. Because these form the central theme, Philip only 
appears to defeat Onomarchus (35), to be frustrated at Thermopylae (38, 1), to help 
Thebes (58, 3), and to end the war (59-60); similarly, Athens only figures as an ally 
of Phocis and occasional participant: her action at Thermopylae occurs in a genitive 
absolute and she is never mentioned in the last year of the war. This change of 
central theme marks the essential difference between Source 1 and Source 2. 

The interrelation of the groups ascribed to Source 2 is clear. Throughout we 
find knowledge and citation of Amphictyonic procedure (23, 2-4; 24, 4-5; 25, 2: the 
digression on oracular procedure 26; 28, 4; 29; 31,13; 57, 43 59, 4 and 60), interest 
in omens (27, 2; 33; 56, 8; 58, 5), and antiquarian lore (23, 5 quoting Homer; 26; 
56, 6 quoting Homer). To this we may add a remarkable wealth of military numbers, 
especially on the Phocian side (in 24, 25, 30, 35, 37, 38, 39, 58» 59, 63), no conception 
of military strategy (e.g. the battle of the Crocus Field in 35, 5), and no geographical 
commentary. And throughout there are traces of a particular mentality, in which 
piety and impartial judgement are blended: as we have seen above, the motives of 





1 We have already dealt with M.’s reasons 
for ascribing 2-4 to a different source from that 
used at 1: on p. 541 he regards the account of 
the siege of Perinthus as deriving from a third 
and different source. The imaccuracy at I, 4 is 
rightly explained by M. as providing no indica- 
tion of source (p. 531); the same conclusion is 
made with regard to 2, 6 pp. 532-534; V. p. 116 
considers rivy Maxedovxy dddayya at 3, 2 and 


dirtlwreov at 8, 7 derived necessarily from a late 
author, wrongly in the former case, cf. Dem. 
Phil, iii. 49, and unconvincingly in the latter by 
the argumentum ex silentio. 

2 J.H.S. LVII (1937) Part I. 

3 Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III 2 p. 28. 

4 Cloché, Etude chronol. sur la trois. guerre 


sacrée, pp. 4-5. 
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Philomelus are carefully analysed, and the same is true of Onomarchus (32, 3), of the 
mercenaries employed after the spoliation (30, 2), of the Phocian people (24, 1 
27, 2; 32, 2), Of the Athenians (57, 1 f.), of Sparta (24, 2; 29, 3; 57, 1), and of 
Archidamus (63, 1); most striking are the analyses of the motives of Thebes &:d re 
thy mpds Tovs Geovs evoeBecav Kai dia Td Tupdhépery aitois tas Tov Apdixtvdvev Kkpioes 
BeBaias eivar (28, 4) and of Philip’ BovAdpevos ra Acuxtpixa ppovypara ovoreiAae Tov 
Bowrav . . . avtd povov dvdrarrépevos 7d Soxeiv pr mepropay 7d pavtelov cervdAnpévov 
(58, 3). Lastly, one may add a fondness for digression—on oracular procedure (26), 
on the temple treasures (56, 6 f.), and on the fate of the sacrilegious (61-63); and a 
tendency to mention the opinion of other sources (56, 7 and 63, 4). 

Source 2, therefore, appears to be a monograph describing the Sacred War 
of which the central theme is the history of the Phocian commanders and of which 
the tone is a blend of piety and impartiality ; it is detailed, ignorant of military and 
geographical principles, fond of digression, and given to antiquarian lore. There is 
no need to enlarge on the difference between this source and Source 1. 


SOURCE 3. 


This source begins with the narrative of the Social War in two parts (7, 3 f. and 
21-22, 2), a thin and inaccurate account (e.g. Chabrias is mentioned as strategos and 
the battle of Embata is apparently placed in the Hellespont?). The account is 
rhetorically coloured, Chabrias dying a ‘noble’ death, Artabazus having ‘a few’ 
troops against the Persian ‘70,000’, Athens ‘ easily’ making a settlement with her 
confederates: in so far as sympathy is discernible, the source is pro-Athenian and 
interested in personalities (Chabrias 7, 4; Iphicrates and Timotheus 21, 1 and 21, 4; 
Chares 22, 1). 

Next follows the narrative of the Olynthian war (53-55). The war is described 
without mention either of Athens or of Euboea: and the collapse of Chalcidice 
(placed in the Hellespont?) is ascribed to bribery. There follows in 54 the statement 
that Athens always helped the victims of Philip and urged the Greek states to defend 
their autonomy, the chief statesman at this time being Demosthenes—a strange 
prelude to the Peace of Philocrates and an incorrect inference from the embassy 
headed by Aeschines in 348 B.c. Further ingredients are quotations from Demos- 
thenes, anecdotes about Philip, the story of Satyrus, and comments upon the cor- 
ruption which led to the betrayal of autonomy. Here again we have a pro-Athenian 
source, interested in personalities, anecdotes, and a rhetorical champion of autonomy ; 
to Philip as a personality, however, there is no enmity, but his methods of conquest 
are distorted for the worse. 

In 64 occurs an appendix to the major appendix (61-63): it opens with an in- 
accurate remark that Athens and Sparta lost their hegemony and their freedom at 
the hands of Antipater, and proceeds to tell the story of the women who took the 
necklaces of Helen and Eriphyle, and closes with one of Diodorus’ refrain passages. 
The feminine interest (64, 2) reminds one of the story about Satyrus, and the narrative 
is steeped in rhetorical colour. While it differs in tone from Source 2‘ and Source 1, 
it has affinities with Source 3. 

77, 2-3 and 84-88, 2 contain a narrative covering the war between Philip and 
Athens from 340/39 to Chaeronea. In tone it is strongly pro-Athenian, the importance 
of Athens is stressed (77, 3; 84 f.; 87, 3), a fictitious peace is introduced at 77, 3 


1 It has been shown above that the passages 
referring to the éve¢éBea of Philip at 38, 2 and 
60, 4—two of the 12 refrain passages—were 
added by Diodorus to maintain the tone set in 
the Proem. 

2 The mistake may be due to Diodorus and 
not his source. 


3M. p. 538, however, regards this narrative 
as written with ‘assoluta freddezza*, deducing 
therefrom a source ‘ non filo-ateniese’. 

¢ To whom we have ascribed the appendix 
61-63; it is a priori unlikely that the source 
responsible for the major appendix would also 
append a second appendix. 
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and 84, 2 to explain that Philip’s treachery placed Athens at a disadvantage, and 
special attention is given to the Athenian losses. Again we ‘:ave quotations from 
the orators, glorification of Demosthenes, the anecdotes of Demades and Lycurgus: 
the military narrative is worthless and highly coloured with rhetorical flourishes. 

The history of Philip closes with 91-94, a rhetorical account of the court-scenes 
at Pella and of the assassination of Philip. 

Source 3 is clearly pro-Athenian, nurtured on the Attic orators, interested in 
anecdotes, court-scenes and gossip, a champion of the autonomous tradition, atten- 
tive to personalities. One would imagine a third-rate Hellenistic historian, bred in 
Athens: his method is to mingle a thin factual account with a deal of scandal. 


In endeavouring to identify our sources, we begin with the general knowledge 
that Diodorus has used Ephorus consecutively for books XI-XV, chooses canonized 
authors, who appear in the citations from a chronographic source, and prefers to 
follow one author rather than jump from author to author and back again. The 
choice then is limited to those mentioned in book XVI—Theopompus (3, 8 ; 71, 3), 
Ephorus (14, 3; 76, 5), Demophilus (14, 3), and Diyllus of Athens (14, 3; 76, 5) — 
and to Duris of Samos mentioned in book XV (60, 6); of these Theopompus can be 
excluded for Greco-Macedonian affairs, because his work in fifty-eight books pre- 
sented too heavy a task to a compiler such as Diodorus and because the numerous 
fragments we possess find no echo in Diodorus.* Four are left as conjectural 
sources: let us see if and how they fit. 


Identification of Source 2. 

The most obvious and I think the only candidate for Source 2, a monograph on 
the Sacred War with the Phocian commanders as central theme, is Demophilus : for 
the other known monographers, Cephisodorus and Leon, are not mentioned in Diodorus 
and the complete lack of fragments suggests that they were not used by later authors. 

The scope of Demophilus’ work is supplied by the chronographic source? in 
Diodorus, which Jacoby‘ holds to be ‘very reliable’: resuming the narrative of 
Ephorus, which had broken off at the year 357/6, Demophilus wrote only® a history 
of the Sacred War}’lasting eleven years from the seizure of Delphi to the fall of the 
sacrilegious Phocians (14, 3). The duration of the war is elsewhere® given as ten 
years, which is to be reckoned from 355/4 to 346/5, the declaration and conclusion of 
the Sacred War proper by the Amphictyons: but the war according to Demophilus 
lasted eleven years from the seizure of Delphi in 357/6 to 347/6, i.e. from the action 
of Philomelus (23, 1) to the capitulation of Phalaecus (59, 3-4).7 Demophilus’ 

1 Callisthenes of Olynthus is also mentioned evidence derived from the chronographic 
(14, 3) as ending his history in 357/6: he fitsno source. 
one of our sources and nobody to my knowledge 6 Aeschines ii 131, iii 148, Callisthenes fr. 1, 
has advanced him as a possible source for the Duris fr. 1, Pausanias ix 6, 1, x 2, 2, x, 3, 1, 


early part of book XVI. 

2 This is generally agreed: cf. Cavaignac, from Demophilus at 14, 3 as eleven years sub 
Mélanges Glotz I, p. 152. 357/6 and consistently again as nine years at 

3 Perhaps Apollodorus of Athens; itisknown 23, 1 sub 355/4; but at 59, 1 as ten years sub 
that the chronographic source used by D. gave 346/5: the explanation surely is that Diodorus 
the dates both of events and of the beginning took the duration and the narrative from Demo- 
and end of canonized historical works. For philus, but in quoting from his date-table gave 
convenience, I call the source ‘chronographic’, the orthodox duration of the war as calculated 
although ‘chrono-biblio-graphic’ would meet at ten years. The same combination of the 
the facts more precisely. tradition of Demophilus and of the orthodox 

4 Jacoby II c p. 28. chronology is responsible for the error of Pau- 


x 8, 2. Diodorus gives the duration of the war 





5 The evidence supplied in D. 14, 3-5 and 
76, 5-6, which defines the limits of Ephorus 
Demophilus and Diyllus, makes this certain’y cf. 
Jacoby Il c pp. 28f. Cavaignac, op. cit. pp. 154f., 
Walker, Hellen. Oxyr. pp. 87 f., and Schwartz, 
Hermes XLIV 482 f. are arbitrary in rejecting 


sanias, who follows Demophiluc in starting the 
war from the seizure of Delphi sub 357/6 but 
then applies the orthodox duration of ten years 
to foreclose his war at 348/7 (Paus. x 2, 2). 

7 Dated by Demosthenes xix 59 to the last 
month of 347/6. 
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history, then, had as its central theme the Phocian commanders: he thus fits the 
general postulates made for Source 2. - 

The fragments provide further evidence: they are citations from the thirtieth 
book of Ephorus (J. 70). Fr. 93 reveals interest in Homer and antiquarianism : 
fr. 94 and fr. 95 provide small details of the war in Boeotia and in Thessaly: fr. 96 
begins with the statement, which we have treated above, that Onomarchus, Phayllus, 
and Phalaecus plundered the whole of the Delphian treasure. In this list of whole- 
sale spoilers, Philomelus does not appear, a point which is in keeping with 
Source 2’s description of Philomelus’ use of the treasures. The fragment continues 
with the fate of the women who took the necklaces of Helen and Eriphyle: but as 
the fate of the women is different from that given in Diodors 64, a passage ascribed 
to Source 3, there can be no question of 64 deriving from Demophilus, The frag- 
ment throws further light on Demophilus: his version of the story is told in 
a prosaic, not a gossiping, vein and is introduced for its antiquarian interest (cf. the 
Echecrates story in 26, ascribed to Source 2 above), and gives rise to the quotation 
of two oracles in verse. 

Demophilus fits Source 2 precisely. We may notice in passing that the story 
of the necklaces as it appears in Diodorus dates ultimately from Demophilus but has 
been given a twist both in fact and in colour by an intermediate source between 
Demophilus and Diodorus. 


Identification of Source 1. 

For Source 1 Ephorus must advance first claim, since he was followed by 
Diodorus for the books XI-XV. Source 1 has two peculiarities—his general qualities 
and his quantity, i.e. he is available only till 357/6 and again in 341/o. In respect of 
general qualities there is no doubt that Ephorus is strikingly similar to Source 1 : 
the eulogistic tone, the nature of the Proem,! the Pan-Hellenic colouring, the atten- 
tion to geography, the colour in military narrative, and especially the firm grasp of a 
central theme are typical of Ephorus.? In respect of quantity, however, we shall 
have a more definite criterion, if we can determine the limits of Ephorus’ work. 

The chronographic source of Diodorus, which Jacoby regards as trustworthy, 
provides the data: 14, 3 Demophilus composed the history of the Sacred War 
raparepbevta vd Tod tarpds, OvopacGevta Sé iepdv from 357/6, and 76, 5”Eqopos évOade 
karéertpopev ets THY IlepivOov rodcopxiay (evade being explained by the end of Diodorus’ 
account of the siege in 76, 4). These data raise the problem: by what avenue did 
Ephorus, when he had stopped at 357/6 for Greek affairs, reach the siege of Perin- 


thus? The answer is vital to our inquiry, for, if Ephorus wrote a history of Philip 


or of Greek affairs to 341/o excluding the Sacred War, then our Source 1 cannot be 
identified with Ephorus. 

The problem can only be solved by reference to the method of Ephorus’ com- 
position: Diodorus V 1, 4 supplies the evidence ras xowas mpdfers dvaypadwv .. . Kata 
tiv oikovopiav . . . Tov PiBAiwy Exdotnv Teroinke TepieXeY KaTa yévos TAS mpd£es, i.e. 
each book contained a central theme, foreshadowed in a Proem.* What constituted 
a central theme is shown by the fragmentary books prior to 360 B.c.: to quote 
Jacoby, book XX contained the peace of Antalcidas and the Spartan Hegemony, book 
XVI the first half of Dionysius I’s tyranny, book XXVIII the second half, and books 
XXIII-XXV were the ‘ Epameinondasbicher’. The moral is drawn by Jacoby :4 


1 Cf. Laqueur, Ephorosin HermesXLVI pp.161f. dvdpayadiac recur in 74, 3 and 6 and in 75, 3. 

2 Cf. G. L. Barber, The historian Ephorus; the Barber, however, goes too far when he attributes 
remarks p. 143 on colour in his military narra- this colour entirely to Ephorus; for the same 
tive, e.g. for the battles of Leuctraand Mantinea, colouring and exact phrases recur in the narra- 
are appropriate to the battle of Philip and tive of Chaeronea (86, 2 f.) and Crimisus (79, 5 f.), 
Bardylis and to the siege of Perinthus; the stock where Ephorus was certainly not the source, 
phrases xaprepa udxn, éppwudvws, ladpporos, and 3 Cf. Laqueur ibid. 
dvdpayaGla: appear in 4, 6 and edpworws, vixtwp, ‘ j. Ilcp. 26. 
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‘ wir dirfen ohne weiteres sagen, dass die Darstellung «ara yévos in der Hauptsache eine 
solche nach den drei oder (von 360 an) vier grossen Schauplatzen—Hellas Orient 
Westen Makedonien—bedeutet’. But Jacoby gives too geographical a definition of 
Kowwn mpagis . . . Kata yévos:? a central theme such as the Spartan Hegemony is the 
primary quality of a cow?) mpagis, whereas a geographical field, within which the cow? 
mpagis is enacted, may or may not be a concomitant. 

The last of the ‘ Epameinondasbiicher’ must have ended at the death of 
Epameinondas in 362 B.c.: what was the central theme of the next book? Clearly 
the five years to 357/6 provide no central theme; therefore the book, which broke off 
at that date, was incomplete. Two themes suggest themselves as titles, either the 
breakdown of the great Greek powers, Athens and Thebes, or the rise of Philip; but 
these two themes are in execution inextricably mingled, the breakdown of the Greek 
powers and the rise of Philip both turning upon the Social and Sacred Wars: a treat- 
ment in separate books would involve endless reduplication.2 We conclude then 
that the unfinished book reaching to 357/6 treated of Greco- Macedonian affairs, with 
either of the suggested topics as central theme. Ephorus, in fact, reached the siege 
of Perinthus neither via Greek nor via Macedonian affairs. 

Ephorus presumably composed one theme, or one book, at a time ; if, then, the 
book ending at 356 B.c. was incomplete, it follows that the book ending at 341/o was 
complete. And the climax of this book, the siege of Perinthus, has an obvious sig- 
nificance : it marks the first crossing of Persian troops into Europe since the Persian 
wars, a matter of significance to a Panhellenist. And it forms aclear point of junction 
with the rise of Macedon, later to destroy the Persian empire, and with the Greco- 
Macedonian affairs, which had been marked by a xo. cipyvn and by an alliance 
between Athens and Philip, only broken during the division of forces between 
Perinthus and Byzantium.* These three aspects of the siege of Perinthus show that 
it? might mark the end of a book dealing either with Persian or with Greco- 
Macedonian affairs: as we have already seen that the latter stopped short at 357/6, 
it is clear that Ephorus left a complete book on Persian affairs culminating in the 
siege of Perinthus, the first clash between Persia and Europe; of this Persian book 
the central theme may have been the consolidation of Persia under Artaxerxes 
Ochus, who by 342/1 had reduced Egypt and Ionia. 

This interpretation is supported by further evidence* in Diodorus: (14, 3) 
Diyllus of Athens beginning from the iepoovAnois under 357/6 included in his first 
‘Syntaxis’ Greek and Sictlhan aflairs down to 341/o, and (76, 6) Diyllus beginning his 
second ‘Syntaxis’ from the end of Ephorus’ work under 341/o included Greek and 
Persian affairs (rov “EAAjvwv kai tov BapBdpwv) to the death of Philip son of Cassander 
(296 B.c. probably). The limits of the first ‘Syntaxis’ (357/6-341/0) reveal the fact 
that Diyllus wrote a supplement to fill the gaps in Ephorus’ unfinished history ; upon 
comparing the contents of Syntaxis I with those of Syntaxis II, one concludes that 
Ephcrus had completed the narrative of Persian affairs to 341/o0. A second conclu- 

sion is that the narrative of Greek and of Sicilian affairs was not written by Ephorus 

1 The view of Walker, Hellenica Oxyr. pp.g5f., stand. 
that Ephorus’ system is a chronological division 3 The predominance of Demosthenes in our 
by generations, seems to me untenable. literary tradition is apt to obscure the Pan- 

2 Jacoby II c pp. 29 f. believes that the history _hellenic possibilities of the alliance which led 
of Philip was written as ‘the consolidation of to a specific agreement of common policy against 
Philip’s power in the north’ to 342/1, whereas Persia in 344/3 (cf. Philip’s letter, Dem. xii 6), 
Greek affairs were to be separately treated but and was intact (Dem. xii 22) until the episode in 
only reached 357/6. How the rise of Philipcan the middle of the siege of Perinthus. Theo- 
be treated without reference to the Social War, pompus (115 F 217) marks the outbreak of war 
covering his expansion in the north, the Sacred between Philip and Athens at the same point, 
War, admitting him into Thessaly and the the siege of Perinthus and Byzantium. 
Delphian Amphictyony, and the Athenian 4 This evidence, so far as I know, has not been 
negotiations over Cersobleptes, I cannot under- hitherto applied to this problem. 
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for 357/6-341/0 ; and a third, that Demophilus (= Ephorus XXX) only wrote of the 
Sacred War. 

Lastly, the fragments of Ephorus must be employed to check our reconstruction. 
The five fragments of book XXX, quoted both as Demophilus and as Ephorus, deal 
with the Sacred War: this book then represents the monograph of Demophilus, 
limited to the Sacred War and included in the history of Ephorus. The four frag- 
ments of books XXVIII and XXIX deal with Sicily, which, in view of Ephorus’ 
method, means that both were concerned exclusively with Sicilian affairs. Book XXV 
is the last of the ‘ Epameinondasbiicher’ : book XX VI is represented by one fragment, 
Kaoodvwpos: modus “Acyvrria, which relegates that book to Persian affairs; and 
book XXVII has two fragments, Bipafos* wéArs Ilavdvwv and Znpavioe* €Ovos Opaxns. 
Thus book XX VII must be the unfinished book, dealing with the Greco-Macedonian 
affairs till 357/6; and, as Philip was at war with Paeonia in 358 B.c. and the Zeranii 
are mentioned in a fragment of Theopompus book III, both fragments may be anterior 
in date to 357/6. Of the unnumbered fragments relating to Greco-Macedonian 
affairs, the latest in date mentions the birth of Alexander in summer 356 B.c. 

The limits of Ephorus’ work are now defined: Greek and Macedonian affairs in 
a finished state only until 357/6 and Persian affairs to the siege of Perinthus in 341/o. 
Thus not only the general qualities but also the precise limits of Source 1 coincide 
with those of Ephorus; we conclude, therefore, that Ephorus is Source 1. 

In our analysis of book XVI, only Greco-Macedonian affairs were treated, the 
siege of Perinthus being included as bearing a Greco-Macedonian character in 
Diodorus’ arrangement. But Diodorus must have found the account in Ephorus 
book XX VI and set it apart in his own chronological setting; the remainder of 
Ephorus XX VI may also be used in the Persian narrative of Diodorus XVI. 

The Persian narrative (40, 3—52, 8) is drawn from a consecutive source ; the similar 
Persian narratives in the books X-XV are known to derive from Ephorus, and 
Volquardsen? had no hesitation in ascribing this narrative alsoto Ephorus. It is 
marked by the same citation of numbers (e.g. 40, 6: the 300 triremes of the Persian 
fleet is the figure normal in Ephorus), geographical detail (41, 1-2; 42, 3; 46, 5-6; 
47, 7), grasp of military strategy (e.g. the triple attack on Egypt), interest in siege- 
warfare (e.g. preparations for defence of Sidon, and operations in Egypt), and by 
special attention to the relations of Greece and Philip with Persia (42, 2 and 7; 
44,1 f.; 46 and 47; 48, 2; 52, 3 Philip), and study of Greek satraps and generals 
(e.g. Nicostratus, Mentor, Evagoras, Hermeias*). These features are not only 
common to the passages ascribed to Ephorus’ history of Philip but also to the siege 
of Perinthus: and the Persian narrative ends in the year 342/1, to be resumed for 
341/0 with the clash between Philip and Persia (75, 1), ending in the siege of 
Perinthus. Ephorus XXVI, then, is the source used in Diodorus XVI 40, 3—52, 8. 

An isolated passage (34, 1-2), which was omitted from our survey of the groups 
of consecutive narrative, may with reason be ascribed to Ephorus XXVI._ It records 
the revolt of Artabazus from the Great King, which prompted the intervention of 
Chares and Pammenes, and the victory of Pammenes in Asia Minor; the victory 
excites praise of Boeotia for sending forces overseas, when she had been deserted by 
Thessaly and was involved in the Sacred War. The immediate reference of the 
passage is to Persian history, the praise of Boeotia is in accord with the pro-Theban 

1 However, Jacoby II c p. 59 considers that _ tivities of mercenary commanders in Egypt and 
this fragment may refer to the activities of the East are always contained in the Persian 
Agesilaus in Egypt and then that the book may narratives of Diod. XI-XV_ deriving from 
be concerned with Greek affairs, Upon Jacoby’s Ephorus. 
thesis that XXVII is to be ascribed to purely 2°V. p. 108: cf. e.g. Diod. XV 90-93. 
Macedonian affairs, it is necessary that the only 3 Wormell, Yale Classical Studies V (1935) p. 92, 
book left, viz. XX VI, be available for Greek affairs. ascribes the account of WHermeias’ fall to 
But his view is most unlikely: since the ac- Ephorus. 
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sympathies of Ephorus, and we have noted that the Persian narrative in Diodorus 
contains reference to States of Greece Proper ; I conclude that this passage, like that 
describing the siege of Perinthus, is derived from Ephorus XXVI, but has been 
separated by Diodorus from his Persian narrative! and placed under the appropriate 
year (it is introduced by the stock connection dpa 8? rovros rparropévors), 

It remains to say a word in defence of our ascription of the Proem to Ephorus, 
In a general study of Diodorus’ Proems? Fr. Kunz concludes that in books XI-XV 
Diodorus drew his Proems from Ephorus but in book XVI from another and un- 
known source; apart from her arbitrary assumption that Ephorus ‘ist ja mit 
Buche XV sicher zu Ende’, her conclusion is based upon a comparison of the 
method and content of the individual Proems. She finds that the Proem of XVI differs 
from those of XI-XV in that the former contains two novelties, firstly an interweaving 
of Proem proper and ‘ Inhaltsangabe’, and secondly a laudatory tone. For this dis- 
tinction I can see no basis: for instance, the Proem to book XV reveals a mentality 
capable of both laudation and censure (e.g. XV 1, 1 and 3), and the interweaving of 
Proem proper and ‘ Inhaltsangabe’ is more marked in XV (1, 2) than in XVI. Nor, 
if a novelty were discernible, is Fr. Kunz justified in deducing a change of source: 
for in practice she ascribes the Proems of XII and XIII, which she classes in 
different groups, to the same source, and in theory her hypothesis is arbitrary. For 
why should Ephorus compose every Proem on an exactly similar pattern? Why 
Should a eulogy of Philip be incompatible with a condemnation of Spartan im- 
perialism ? | 

The peculiarity of the Proem to XVI lies not in‘its relationship to the Proems 
of the preceding books but in its relationship to the contents of book XVI. For, 
whereas the Proem both promises (1, 1) and summarizes (1, 4 f.) an avroreAns mpagis, 
namely the whole career of Philip, the narrative gives after the year 356 B.c. a 
spasmodic and meagre account of Philip’s actions. This peculiarity proves con- 
clusively that Diodorus did not write this Proem out of his own head?: for to 
suppose that he added this Proem after writing the narrative of book XVI is non- 
sensical, and to suppose that he wrote a Proem, foreshadowing the allocation of the 
Phocian votes on the Amphictyonic Council and the victories of Philip in Illyria, 
Thrace, Paeonia, and Scythia, before he wrote the narrative of book XVI, postulates 
in Diodorus a more detailed knowledge than is credible.‘ 

The Proem contains three elements: (1) a commonplace on historiography 
(§§ 1-2), (2) a summary of Philip’s achievement and career (§§ 3-5), and (3) a plati-. 
tudinous encomium and a link-phrase to introduce the narrative (§ 6). From what 
source could element (2) have been derived? Only, I believe, from a Proem in- 
troducing a book which dealt with Philip as central theme and saw in his career a 


1 D., presumably for reasons of space, was 
pleased to omit from his book a narrative of the 
Satraps’ Revolt and the first invasion of Epypt 
under Artaxerxes Ochus; 40, 3-4 shows that he 
had learnt of it in Ephorus, but the only incident 
he has recorded is the Pammenes incident. 

2 Margrit Kunz, Zur Beurteilung d. Proocmien in 
Dtod. hist. Bibl., Ziirich, 1935: on the Proem to 
XVI cf. pp. 54, 88 f., and ror f. 

3 The general question, whether D. had suffi- 
cient originality to compose any large-scale 
Proem, is answered by Kunz in the negative 
(p. ror) and by Laquveur (of. cit. p. 8) in the 
affirmative: I am here concerned solely with 
this particular case. 

4 Indeed the Scythian campaign does not 
appear in the narrative of XVI. As Fr. Kunz 


considers the proems to D. XVI and XVII to be 
derived from the same source, i.e. not from 
Ephorus, it is necessary to stress this funda- 
mental difference between the two: in XVI we 
have a factual summary, in XVII a general 
summary. I believe there is nothing in the 
Proem to XVII which D. could not have written 
out of his own head: he appears to have ex- 
panded the commonplace with which he ended 
XVI, filled up his Proem with generalities about 
the heroism of Alexander, and then proceeded to 
his narrative. That he wrote this Proem before 
composing the narrative is clear from the 
declaration that he will include other con- 
temporary events, which in fact are not so 


included. 
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vital stage in the growth of Panhellenism; in other words, from the Proem of 
Ephorus XXVII,' which we have already seen was drawn upon by Diodorus in the 
following chapters. It may be objected that, because book XX VII was unfinished 
at the date of Ephorus’ death, the Proem could not have been written: but does 
Thucydides V 26 support the hypothesis that a Proem is necessarily written after 
the conclusion of a whole work? Is it not credible that Ephorus, a contemporary 
historian with a background of research and of Isocratean Panhellenism, should 
have so far formed a preconception of Philip as to compose a Proem before the 
detailed narrative was completed ? 

When element (2) is ascribed to Ephorus, the presence of element (1) is explic- 
able. Diodorus there defends the xara yévos method, which he had not hitherto 
applied and in fact was to apply only for the opening chapters of book XVI; now, 
such a defence would clearly be out of place in a book so late in Ephorus’ history as 
XXVII, therefore it must have been added by Diodorus himself (whether it is an 
original or a borrowed commonplace is immaterial). But what motive could have 
inspired Diodorus to insert a defence of a method which is in fact abandoned almost 
at once? The answer must be that he intended to follow for the whole career of 
Philip an author who wrote xara yévos, i.e. Ephorus, and he abandoned the method 
so soon because Ephorus XXVII ended abruptly at 356 s.c. From this a general 
conclusion may be drawn: Diodorus did on occasion compose his Proem before he 
composed his book, introduce and close his Proem with original matter, and draw 
directly upon a Proem of Ephorus. 

Element (3) marks another original contribution by Diodorus: the platitudinous 
encomium (cf. the tone of Diodorus’ preface to book I) and the link-phrase are 
palpably of Diodorus’ own forging.? 


Identification of Source 3. 


Most of the passages which we have ascribed to Source 3 are also ascribed by 
Momigliano to one source, which he identifies with Duris of Samos. The Hellen- 
istic traits of this source support in general the claims of Duris but fit any other 
Hellenistic writer equally well: Momigliano has, however, observed that the story 
of the necklaces (64) appears in Phylarchus (81 F 70) in a form different from that 
given in Demophilus and more like that given in Diodorus; and he argues that as 
Phylarchus is known to have made use of Duris, the passage in Diodorus may be 
ascribed to Duris. But here again there can be no certainty: for Phylarchus was 
not limited to Duris and may have taken the story from elsewhere. 

While there is no certainty that Duris of Samos is the source, there is something 
approaching certainty which excludes him. For the tone of the source is strongly pro- 
Athenian throughout the groups 54-55 and 84-88, and less strongly in 92-94°: but 
Duris is famed for ‘seine antiathenische haltung’* and therefore cannot be our 
Source 3. 

An obvious candidate, who is twice mentioned in Diodorus book XVI, is Diyllus 
of Athens. The scope of his work, which we have noticed, fits the measurements 


1 It is, of course, not suggested that Ephorus 2 This Proem en bloc is ascribed by Laqueur to 
necessarily intended to cover the whole of Ephorus, by Kunz, Schwartz, and Schoenle toa 
Philip’s career in the compass of one book. I nameless source; M. (p. 531) hesitates between 
assume rather that Ephorus wrote a Proem to Diodorus and Ephorus but in a later publication 
introduce an avroredjs mpaiis, of which the ascribes it to Ephorus (Filippo tl Macedone p. 195). 
narrative might run into several books. If we 3 M. only admits this in the case of 84-88. 
adopt Jacoby’s numbering, the ‘ Epameinondas- Jj. Il c p. 116. M. p. 542 observes with 


biicher' supply a parallel: the Proem to the reference to 84-88: ‘ E curioso inoltre osservare 
whole career of Epameinondas came presumably come!’ antipatia per Atene di Duride si mitighi 
in book XXIII, but the narrative comprised fino a scomparire per merito delle fonti retoriche 
books XXIII-XXV. 


da lui usate’; but this seems unconvincing. 
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of Source 3 precisely; for Source 3 occurs to supplement the Sacred War narrative 
for Greek affairs from 357/6 to 341/o, and then runs on unbroken to the assassination 
of Philip. In fact, it seems reasonable to suppose that Diodorus throughout 
book XVI was following (as he had done in books XI-XV) the universal history 
of Ephorus: as the work written by Ephorus’ own hand began to fail, he proceeded 
with the continuation, represented by Demophilus’ monograph and by Diyllus’ 
supplement. With the end of Ephorus’ work, he proceeded to use Diyllus’ second 
‘Syntaxis ’ until the end of his own book. 

Probable as this may seem, a check must be applied from the fragments of 
Diyllus. They are very few: (73 T 4) Diyllus wrote, in addition to his history, 
works such as criticism of drama and memoirs of generals and kings rais éxeivwv 
vrodvopevos pvyjpas; fr. F 1 pictures a State function in Macedonia; F 2 and F 4 
tell of a éraipu and a éraipos Anpoobévovs, and F 3 of bribery. As the work of Diyllus 
covered the period from 357/6 till probably 296 B.c., he presumably lived until at 
least 275 B.c. 

These characteristics reappear in Source 3, who quotes orators, mentions actors, 
admires Demosthenes, likes a racy story (e.g. 64), tells anecdotes of Philip and 
others, evaluates Athenian generals, and gives a highly coloured account of the 
Macedonian court (91-94). Since Diyllus was an Athenian citizen living in a period 
when Macedonia was detested, and derived his attitude to our period from the 
Attic orators, it is most probable that he was pro-Athenian in sympathy; nor, to 
judge from the colour of the fragments, was he a respecter of facts. The distortion 
of facts in favour of Athens which marks Source 3 is thus compatible with Diyllus 
of Athens. 

So far, then, as the evidence can cover the identification, Source 3 may be 
identified with Diyllus.? 


Tue Resipue?2 or Boox XVI. 


In our analysis we have dealt with all the groups of consecutive narrative 
which seem to have an internal unity. There remains a series of isolated and brief 
passages, scattered throughout the book but similar in tone and in brevity: 7, 2, a 
short and inaccurate account of the stasis in Euboea (357/6); 22, 3, a note on the 
defeat by Philip of the coalition of inland tribes; 34, 3-5, notes of a battle in the 
Peloponnese, the capture of Sestos by Athens, the alliance of Athens and Cerso- 
bleptes, the siege of Methone and wounding of Philip (353/2); 52, 9, a note on 
Philip’s conquest of Chalcidice and expulsion of Peitholaus from Pherae (349/8) ; 
69, 7-8, a note of Philip’s advance in Illyria and Thessaly (344/3); 71, 1-2, a note of 
Philip’s campaign in Thrace (343/2); 89, a brief account of the formation and 
decision of the League of Corinth (337/6). 

These passages certainly cannot be ascribed to any of our identified sources. 
At first sight one might conjecture that they represent notes left by Ephorus for 
the parts of his history which he never finished; but I doubt whether Ephorus 
would have made such thin notes of facts which he could carry in his head, or 
whether they would have had any chance of survival until the time of Diodorus. 
Nor can they be ascribed to Diyllus Syntaxis I; for the passage 7, 2 describes the 
stasis in Euboea (which ended in victory for Athens) as a draw, the notes on ‘hilip 
express admiration of his achievements, and the passage 52, 9 summarizes the 


1 Cavaignac, of. cit. pp. 152-53 excludes Diyllus _ the second untrue (e.g. 54, 4; 84,4). Ithas been 
with the arguments, (1) that a Hellenistic writer suggested that the words Kedrixh udxapa (94, 3) 
must give Macedonia prior place, and (2) that imply knowledge of the Celtic invasion of 279B.c., 
the influence of the Attic orators which char- and Diyllus was probably alive at that date. 
acterizes Hellenistic history is not apparent in 2 Except the Sicilian narrative, which will be 
Diodorus ; of these arguments the first is illogical, discussed in Article II. 
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complete subjection of Chalcidice, while the excerpt from Diyllus which follows 
(53-55) begins with the early stages of the Olynthian war.t And lastly they cannot 
be given to the chronographic source; for not only are they fuller than the chrono- 
graphic excerpts (e.g. 36, 2-5) but they mention an incident which recurs in the 
chronographic excerpts (34, 5 and 31, 6). 

It seems probable that Diodorus has drawn the history of events, which were 
not covered by the history of Ephorus and were difficult to excerpt from the verbose 
supplement of Diyllus, from a short text-book giving the bare bones of the period ; 
such a text-book is preserved in the Oxyrhynchus Papyri I no. XII.7 While 
shorter than the passages in Diodorus, it has the same type of narration and two 
traits in common with them; it has praise for Philip (Xa:pwvia eripaverrarny paxnv 
Col. II 31: wept Xatpwvecav . . . erehaverraras moAas KatarerAnypéevos D. 89, 1 ; and 
cf. Col. III g with D. 89, 3) and mentions philosophers (D. 52, 9 mentions Stageira 
alone of the Chalcidian cities—presumably because it was known as the birthplace 
of Aristotle). The author of the text-book used by Diodorus must remain anonymous, 

And lastly, the Epilogue (95). Diodorus gives us his reflections on the achieve- 
ments of Philip, summarizing the theme foreshadowed in the Proem and so ill 
maintained in his book and eking out his ideas with a repetition of the (historically 
worthless*) remark that Philip counted himself rois dWéexa Oeots civOpovov, and with 
some of the stock sayings of Philip.‘ 

In Article II, when the Sicilian narrative has been considered, a summary of the 
conclusions from Book XVI will be appended. 
| N. G. L. Hammonp. 


CLARE COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, 


1 Having written ras Xadxcdixas wéders in 52,9 context is derived from a Hellenistic author 
D. opens 53 with the attack on Mecyberna and (as I think, Diyllus), who would only be too apt 
Torone as ras é¢’ ‘EXAnowérrw wéodets. to invent what is in itself an anachronism, On 

2 Bilabel, Die kleineven Historikerfragmente auf the other hand, the passage recording the hero- 
Papyrus, pp. 36 f. ization of Dion (20, 6), which is used by Charles- 

3 Wilcken, Alexander the Great p. 211, Nock in’ worth in Harvard Theol. Rev. XXVIII no.I p. 12, 
Harvard Studies Class. Phil. XL1(1930),and Momi- derives from Theopompus XLI and may be 
gliano, Filippo il macedone pp. 175 f. have used this regarded as reliable’: cf. Article II. 
as evidence for an early example of ruler-cult ; it 4 They recur in Plutarch’s A pophthegmata and 


is repeated from 92, 5, which from its general in Polyaenus, 














Tuvaxos avdpdBovrov édmilov weap (AGAMEMNON I. 11). 


Most critics agree with varying emphasis that this is one of the most significant 
lines in the Watchman’s speech, because of its emphasis on Clytaemnestra’s unique 
masculinity. But the same interpreters widely disagree in deciding what exactly 
was her most masculine trait. In other words the meaning of the -BovAov part of the 
compound is in dispute. Here are some English renderings : ‘whose will is as a 
man’s’ (Platt); ‘manly’ (Sidgwick); ‘with man’s resolve’ (Lawson); ‘ into the 
council of men’ (Verrall) ; ‘man-fassionéd’ (Murray); ‘man’s mind’ and ‘ man-like 
spint’ (Headlam); ‘ manly-counselling’ (Paley); ‘shrewd-purposed as a man’s’ 
(Tucker). Thus, as my italics show, we have will, resolve, passion, mind, spirst, counsel, 
and purpose, a pretty array of would-be synonyms, for the Greek -fovAov, an area 
whose semantic termini are BovAopar=I wish and BovAciopo.=I deliberate, plan. The 
purpose of this article is to show that every ounce of interpretative weight must be 
put into insistence on the second meaning, and that unless this be done (and it has 
not been done by English editors) appreciation of two important motifs in the play 
will be impaired. The scholiast saw that BovAevoua: was the operative element in 
avdpoBovAov, and wrote 7d peifova 7 Kata yuvaixa BovAcvopevov 7 Kata avdpds BovAcvo- 
pévns.1 His second alternative is otiose but scarcely culpable in the light of 
Aeschylus’ amazing exploitation of verbal ambiguity throughout this play.’ 

Properly interpreted the line contains a suppressed antithesis, as Verrall (in spite 
of his eccentric rendering), and most other editors, could not fail to observe. But it 
is a double antithesis. Besides dvyp/yvvy there is also BovAnfeAris. We may para- 
phrase thus :3 

‘She is a woman but with manly traits, to a woman’s irrational hopes she adds 
the deliberate and purposive resolution of a man.’ éAzis is arbitrary and its physical 
seat is the xéap; BovAnors is rational, coming from the ¢péves (see 995 Ppeves are 
teherpdpor, but ra €Aridos YiOn may fall és rd py TeAeogpdpov). Aristotle in his Meta- 
physica X1, VII, 2, and De Anima III, X, 4, and Plato in the Gorgias, p. 466, make it 
quite clear that BovAnors is a reasoned design for a certain réAos, unlike erc@vpia which 
is rapa Tov Aoyw pov. 

For two reasons this special attention to the essential implicates of avdpéBovAov 
is desirable. The first I can only mention, postponing a full investigation; since 
BovAnors implies recognition of a definite rédos, this line first introduces the insistent 
emphasis which Aeschylus gives in the trilogy to the working out of some kind of 
divine (transcending each human) purpose in the drama. éAos or a word of similar 
force occurs over twenty times in an emphatic position in the Agamemnon—that is, it 
has almost the frequency of co¢os and its cognates in Euripides’ Bacchae. It is true 
that each character has his or her own peculiar idea of the proper réAos of his or her 
action, but above all runs Aeschylus’ own conception of ‘ the one increasing purpose.’ 
In the line we are examining avépd8ovAoyv is the first statement that Clytaemnestra’s 
heart is resolutely fixed with masculine perseverance on her private réAos until she 
can say— 


1 See also Phrynichus, fr. ap. Bekker, pp. 19, (225), and Lawson’s brilliant note on 136. 
23, dvdpbBovdos -yur7}* 7» dvdpds Bovevpara Bovdevo- 3 I must neglect the difficulties of xpare? in 
pévn. the previous line and the doubt cast on éAmifor. 
2 See x7dos (699), rexvdmowwos (155), yuvacorolywy 
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T'uvatcos avdpoBovrov érrifov néap (AGAMEMNON Il. 11) 


énot &’ayav 68+ ovK adppovturros maAat 
veixns madaas HAGe civ xpovy ye pH’ 


eo 9” > ey 2 > > A 
eornka d'ev@ erao’ ex’ eLerpyacpevors. 


The second reason why the antithesis between fovAevoua: and eArifw deserves 
emphasis is this : it is only by bitter wa@os that the Chorus at length learns the pcos 
contained in avdpdéBovdov, the fact that Clytaemnestra is not just an over-sanguine 
woman after all. On three occasions they are loth to trust this woman’s eager 
hopes; first when they have heard her oAoAvypos of joy (see 270, the emphasis is 
clearly on the pi) wervopévn), secondly when they have considered the likelihood of 
the beacon-sign— 

YUVALKOS ALXE Tperes 
mpd Tov pavevTos xapuv Evvacverar, 
midavos ayav 6 OnAvs Epos emiveperar 


taxvropos (Il. 483-486) 


and thirdly (1410) when they think that Clytaemnestra cannot escape immediate 
punishment for her crime. In every instance they are judging Clytaemnestra’s 
actions as the result of €Amis and ér:Ovpia, not of BovAnois and Aoywpds. To their 
conventional minds the only alternative to humility in a woman was arbitrary wilful- 
ness—‘ hoc volo, sic iubeo, sit pro ratione voluntas.’ It was important that the 
audience should appreciate the irony of this attitude. Hence the plain words of the 
shrewd palace guard. 

I think that this formidable synthesis of the usually antithetical masculine 
BovAy with feminine éAris explains much of the seeming avwyadia of Clytaemnestra’s 
character, especially in the later part of the play where she vacillates between the 
optative and indicative mood, e.g. 1659 «i 5é roe pdx Owv yevorro ravd’ ais Sexoipe” av 
compared with the domineering 1672-3, éy@ kai ov Onocopev xpatovvte Tavde SwpaTwv 
(compare also 340 sgq. with 1421 and 1570 sqq.). And if elements of both pity and 
fear are to be discerned in the portrayal of such a vnAjs yuvd, her BotAnows provokes 
terror enough in the Agamemnon, while in the Choephoroe even the most morally 
scrupulous can hardly refuse some pity for the stilling of that ¢Amifov Keap. 


PostscripT: In the light of this would it be too rash to suggest another 
etymology for the name Clytaemestra (as most of the Aeschylus passages spell it) ?— 
from cognates of xAvros and payorwp in the feminine=‘ Deviser of famed deeds,’ 
‘Renowned as a schemer,’ i.e. kAvtdéBovAos. Could Aeschylus have had something 
like this in mind? Asa fit name for such a woman compare Medea. 

W. BEDELL STANFORD. 
TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 














THE CHORUS OF ALCMAN’S PARTHENEION. 


Tue irregular division of vv. 35 sqq. between two semi-choruses seems to be 
widely accepted and approved.? I wish first to discuss the obvious objection that 
such an irregular division is unparalleled in a strophic chorus,’ and secondly to show 
that the reasons advanced for the division are themselves insufficient. 


A. Division oF SPEAKERS IN STROPHIC CHORUSES. 


The violent irregularity of the proposed division in the Partheneion awakens 
uncomfortable misgivings even in its advocates. But we are offered no parallels. We 
have examples of corresponding divisions in strophe and antistrophe quoted to us, and 
we are invited to read the views of Headlam on two passages of Aeschylus. Finally 
we are countered by general opinions of uncertain validity: Alcman’s art is much 
less formal than that of Pindar or the Tragedians; the chorus of Hagesichora 
treats ‘strophic pedantry’ with a freedom as remarkable as that with which it treats 
the charm of its leaders. But, we may ask in all humility, what are the facts? Is 
there, or is there not, any parallel to this irregular division? If there is not, we may 
be justified in leaving our opponents to their pangs of conscience, those thorns that 
in their bosom lodge to prick and sting them. 

The strophes of tragedy are not often divided between different speakers (except 
in a Kommos). When they are, we usually find (even in a Kommos) an exactly 
corresponding division in the antistrophes. Such a corresponding division occurs 
almost certainly at A. Eum. 143 sqq., certainly at Eur. Alk. 86 sqq., Hik. 598 sqq., 
Ion 205 sqq., Rhes. 692 sqq. (At a number of other places the division is much 
more hypothetical—e.g. Alk. 212 sqq., 872 sqq., Hipp. 141 sqq., H. 348 sqq. Some- 
times the division is between semichoruses, sometimes between single speakers. At 
Ion 184-203 all that is certain is that the first strophe and antistrophe are sung by 
two different groups.) 

Division of speakers often occurs in choral lyrics which are not in strophe-anti- 
strophe formation. Certain examples’are A. ScT 78 sqq., 1071 sqq.; Eum. 254 sqq., 
S. Ai. 866 sqq.; Eur. Ba. 576 sqq., Rhes. 674 sqq. (Much more hypothetical are 
Hipp. 811 sqq., 866 sqq., Hik. 271 sqq., H. 875 sqq., 1016 sqq., Tro. 1226 sqq., I.T. 
123 sqq., 651 sqq., Ba. 977 sqq.; A.ScT 848 sqq., Agam. 475 sqq. (probable). 
Naturally the question of corvespondence does not arise here; but a certain symmetry 
can always be observed even in these examples. 

We have now to enquire whether there are any places where the text of our 
MSS., or of modern scholars, if it is to be retained, demands an irregular division, 
i.e. places where the division made in the strophe does not correspond to that made 
in the antistrophe. The answer is that there are several such places, most of them 
undetected even by those who advocate irregular division in Alcman’s Partheneion. | 


1 Iam greatly indebted to Mr. J. D. Dennis- a composition of either triadic or strophe- 
ton for much valuable criticism and advice. antistrophe formation in a lyric metre. By 
2 Blass, Rh. Mus., xxxiii 553 sqq.; J. T. Shep- ‘irregular division’ I mean a division of speakers 
pard, Essays and Studies presented to Siy William in a strophe (or antistrophe) which is not 
Ridgeway, 124 sqq.: C. M. Bowra, Greek Lyric repeated in the same place or places of the anti- 
Poetry, 35 $qq. strophe (or strophe). 
3 I use the phrase ‘ strophic chorus ' to mean 
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consider first those for which the evidence seems to me insufficient, and secondly 
those for which the evidence seems to me considerable or decisive. 


J. A. Hik. 86-7. 
Headlam (C.R. XIV p. 197) divided thus : 


a’, if ein Ards eb ravadAnbos— 
B’. Ads twepos ovk evOnparos éervx Oy. 


Now although this division is admittedly no less posszble than a score of others which 
could be introduced into our texts without difficulty, there are several other 
expedients at hand for the cure of these lines, some at least equally possible, a few 
generally judged to be a great deal more probable. So dubious an hypothesis could 
at least never be used as evidence elsewhere. In fact I expect many scholars will 
agree with me that this isolated interruption in the middle of an otherwise uniform 
parodos of 175 lines is exceedingly improbable. 


II, A. Cho. 621 sqq. 
Headlam (loc. cit.) divided thus: 


, > “ x 3 , > , 
621 a. ewe: 8 erepvnoapny apecrAiywv 
tovwv— '. dxaipws de. Svoderes xtA, . 
.. . YUVvatkeiay GroApov aixpayv. 
629 a. xaxwv d€ rperPeverac xT, 
p 


This example need not be taken very seriously, for (a) it is a mere conjecture, not 
generally accepted, and depending on two emendations of an admittedly corrupt 
text: it is thus only one expedient among many for emending a difficult passage: 
(b) that it is a highly inadvisable expedient is proved by Headlam’s rendering of his 
Sdous ereckoTws oeBers in 625: ‘do you hold in admiration which beseems enemies .. .?, 
i.e. in his attack upon Clytemnestra the first speaker has adduced parallels which do 
not include the special complication of her love-affairs. The second speaker is 
therefore alleged to interrupt and charge the first speaker with ‘ holding in admiration’ 
the conduct of Clytemnestra! I am not acquainted with any more fantastic solution 
of this difficulty. 


III. S. OK 840 and 882. 
Pearson reads: 
840 orp. Xo. xaAav Aeyw va* Kp. coi & éywy’ ddouropeiv. 
and in the corresponding line of the antistrophe: 
SOG GF. 6 is ew Kp. Zevs tavr’ dv eidein, od 8’ ov. 


As printed, the division is irregular: but the obvious shortcomings of v. 882 in MSS. 
make it impossible for us to use this passage as evidence elsewhere. Jebb makes 
v. 882 regular: Xo. <Zevs pou fvviorw.> Kop. Zevs y’ av etdein, od 9 ov. 


IV. S. OK 1725 and 1739. 


Pearson reads : 
1725 orp. Av, ipepos exer pe. Io. tis; <ppacov>. 
1739 avr. Xo, kai mapos arepvyerov. Av, <Td Ti;>. 
Here too the obvious corruption of the text (Jebb again makes the divisions correspond, 
probably rightly) prevents us from putting much confidence in this example of 
irregular division. 
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V. Eur. Hik. 618 sqq. 


If MSS. are retained, there is an irregular division : 620 and 621 cannot be said 
by the same person, whereas 628 and 629 undoubtedly are said by the same person, 
But the change of ce to we in 620 (Hermann, almost universally accepted) is very 
simple and restores perfect correspondence (627 may well be given to the speaker of 
626). This is therefore a highly dubious case: the change of a single letter disposes 
of it. 


VI. H. 735 sqq. 

740-1 are said by one person: 754-6 are divided among two persons (747-8 by 
one person, 760-2 probably also by one). This is a special case of irregular division 
of iambics interposed among corresponding lyrics. Since two iambics are answered 
by three, this must be considered an irregular division outside the strophe-antistrophe 
arrangement ; the example is therefore irrelevant here. (Cf. Ion 205 sqq.) 


VII. Ion 205 sqq. 
As soon as we emend the corrupt line 222 in such a way that 223 begins the 
Chorus’ speech, this ceases to be an example. The lines should probably run: 


Iw, ov Géuis & Eevac. 
Xo. €x céGev av rvOoipe? avdav. 


ovd’ av (MSS. after £eva:) I take to have arisen esther from a dittography of avddy, 
or from ovdov, intended as a supplement in 221 (O€uts yuvdAwv drep- | Byvae AevK Todi 
y'ovddv). Notice that although Ion’s verses break up the antistrophe into six instal- 
ments, these breaks occur in such places that the six instalments correspond exactly 
to the necessary divisions between speakers in the strophe. 


VIII. Ion 695 sqq. 

In Murray’s text, the divisions in the antistrophe are irregular. Those in 
VV. 702, 704, 705, 711 I regard as unnecessary : the others (those in vv. 699, 700, 701) 
deserve attention. The case in their favour is (a) roow in 697 seems to begin a 
sentence which is not completed, (b) réavs & in 700 seems to do the same, for Xouthos 
cannot be called ‘ dishonoured by his friends’ in this context. But this is not a very 
strong case, for (b) in 700-1, réars 8 arieros dikwv=‘ her husband dtshonours those 
dear to him’: for the active sense of drieros cf. avaros active A. Hik. 356, passive 
Agam. 1211. So Hermann, Wilamowitz and L. and S.°; cf. Kuhner I ii 289. 

(a) In 696 sqq. the solution is perhaps not very far away. We want a verb, 
governed by yeywvijropev, with réouv for subject and rade for object, with the general 
sense ‘do’, ‘dare’; I suggest that the verb is TOAMAN, and that it is barely concealed 
in TAAMON, v. 698. The’simplest confusion of letters will account for the change. 


IX. Hik. 42 sqq. 

This is a very difficult and doubtful case. In Murray’s text there is an irregular 
division in v. 45. All other editors believe the words to be corrupt—Murray himself 
admits this possibility. True, it is uncommonly difficult to say what the emendation 
shall be, or even where the corruption lies: I wondered for a time whether there was 
not some plausibility in dva por vexpa Adoar POtpwyévwv Texéwv of KaTad. etc. ; but vexpa as 
plural of vexpdés is otherwise found only in much later authors. dva poe réxva Avoor 
POipévwv vexvwv pi) KaTadeirovea péAn (Parmentier-Grégoire) is pretty, though I find it 
unconvincing. But though the true solution may not yet have been discovered, I 
heartily approve the general scepticism about these very abrupt and unusual 
‘clamores confusos precantium’. Certainly, in the face of so much doubt, no scholar 
(ci pi) Oéowv SiavAdrrwv) would dream of using the passage as evidence elsewhere. 
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It remains to consider half a dozen passages in which irregular division is 
certain or probable. 


I. There is a class of instances which can be put aside at once as irrelevant. 
This is the class of special cases in which there is a division of speakers in the 
strophe (or antistrophe), but no division at all in the antistrophe (or strophe). These 
are cases of division in strophe+no division in antistrophe, not of lack of corre- 
spondence between divisions in strophe and antistrophe. 

The first clear example of this is Med. 1271 sqq. Others are (probably) 
Hipp. 362 sqq. (=669 sqq.), Or. 1537 sqq. (=1353 sqq.), Rhes. 23 sqq. In these 
last three instances the division of speakers seems highly probable: in Hipp. 362 sqq. 
the beginnings of sentences coincide with the beginnings of lines; the sentences are 
mostly questions or exclamations; when they are statements, they begin with that 
asyndeton which is most easily explained by change of speaker. Cf. Or. 1537: 
asyndeton again at 1543, 1545, after a question (1539) and an exclamatory imperative 
(1541): beginnings of lines coincide with beginnings of sentences. Both here and in 
Hipp. 362 sqq. the /ast sentence is the only one which has a connecting particle: both 
here and in Hipp. 362 sqq. the antistrophe is very widely separated from its strophe. 


Il. A. Hik. 1052 sqq. 


str. a. 0 péyas Zeds dradetat 1052 
yapov Aiyumroyevn jot. 
B. 7d pev dv BéXrarov ein: 

ov 5€ GeAyous dv abeAKTov. 1055 


a, ov O€ y’ ovK otc Oa Td péAXov. 


antistr. . ri dé peAdrAw dpeva Aiav 
Kkadopav, dy.v aBvocor ; 
PET pLov VUV Eos EvXOUV. 
a. Tiva kawpov pe diddorKeis ; 1060 


B. 7a Ocav pyndev ayacev. 


See Tucker’s commentary. This arrangement undoubtedly gives the best 
sequence of thoughts. Other treatments of the passage seem much less convincing : 
(2) The objection to the regular division in Sidgwick’s text is that it gives 1059-60 to 
the same speaker: but 1060 must surely be a vefly to 1059, a demand for an explana 
tion of it. (b) Others divide speakers thus :—a. 1052-3: 8. 1054: a, 1055: 8. 1056— 
a. 1057-8: B. 1059: a. 1060: B. 1061. The objection is that 1054-5 ought to be said 
by the same speaker :—‘ well, that would be best: but you are only trying to move the 
unmovable’. With 1054 in this sense, 1055 is extremely inconsequential if separated 
from it and given to another speaker (v. Wilamowitz). If 7d peéev adv BeArarov ein is 
taken as ‘it may all turn out for the best’ (v. Paley), 1055 need not be given to the 
same speaker, and a regular division is obtained: but it seems a very forced transla- 
tion of 1054. (c) If 1054 is given to the speaker of 1052-3, a regular division can be 
obtained (a. 1052-4: B. 1055: a. 1056—f. 1057-9: a. 1060: 8.1061). But this also 
seems less natural. 

I feel a considerable doubt about this passage for the reason that I think 1059 
ought not to be given to the speaker of 1057-8. If that is so, then the speaker of 
1059 must also be the speaker of 1061, 1056 and 1054: the other lines, including 
1055, must then be given to the other speaker; and this revives the difficulty of 
separating 1054 from 1055, a difficulty which at present I see no way of solving. 

This passage may therefore be called a fairly probable example of irregular 
division. 

G 
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III. Tro. 159 sqq. 
str. Ex. & réxv’, "Apyeiwv mpds vais 787 159 
KivelTaL KWINPNS XéELp. 
—oi éyw, ti BéXovo’ ; 7} rov p’ Hon 
vaveOAdoovei TaTpias EK yas ; 
antistr. Ex. & réxvov, opOpevou cav Yvydav. 182 
—éx@Any Geta’ HAGov ppixg. 
—75n tis €Ba Aavawv xipr€ ; 
TO mpdcKkepar SovrAa TAdpwv ; 


Irregularity here can only be avoided by bold emendation (of v. 183, v. Prinz- 
Wecklein) or by Murray’s unconvincing device at v. 160. Irregular division seems 
highly probable here, indeed almost certain. It is by no means impossible that 185 
should be given to a new speaker, thus increasing the irregularity, In 159 the 
unmetrical 6 réxv’, ’Apyetwvy should, I think, be & réxv’, ’Ayardv. The Greeks are 
normally called ‘ Argives’ in this passage, a fact which would facilitate the substitu- 
tion here; to say nothing of the literal similarity of the words. (’Axawyv rAdras 
I.A. 172, tAdras ’Ayotav Tro. 1332.) 


IV. Tro. 197 sqq. 


In Murray’s text, the division of vv. Ig9-210 is irregular. The pavagvaphi 
apposed to vv. 201, 202, 204, 205, 207, 210 cannot be considered necessary ; the passage 
reads easily without them. But the division at 199 is much more plausible. If 197-8 
are spoken to Hecuba, 199 sqq. follows inconsequently; and zoios in 197 would (as 
Wecklein saw) have been oto. If they are not spoken to Hecuba, they must be 
spoken to a member of the chorus who replies with vv. 199 sqq. And if we admit 
this pavagraphos at 199, we may more easily admit the others also (though their 
disposition is a matter for further argument). Some edd. have emended the irregular 
division out of existence: but the balance of probability is in its favour here. 


V. Tro. 587 sqq. 
str. Av. podos @ rors por, 587 
Ex. Bogs rdv map’ Aida 

Tats’ éuov, @ pedca ; 
Av. ods ddpapros adXKxap 590 

antistr. Ex. ov 7’ & Adp’ "Aya 

texvov deo?’ auav 

mperPuyeves IIpiape, 

Koipioat p’ és Aidov. 


Here the arrangement of the strophe is certain. The antistrophe, as it stands, has 
no corresponding division of speakers. 592-3 cannot, in this form, be given to 
Andromache, because she cannot possibly call Priam réxvwv déor0’ ayov, though | 
think Hecuba can well call him ‘ Lord and Master of our children’. It is possible to 
emend 592 in such a way as to make the line suitable to Andromache’s utterance: 
texov & “Extop’ ayov (Murray), texdv deordtav pov (Parmentier-Grégoire). But there 
seems no obvious reason (except prejudice about irregular division) for emending : 
Avpa ’Axauwyv is rather an odd description of Priam (Adua passive)—Denniston would 
avoid the strangeness by making rexwy (for téxvwv) govern Adpua [we should then have 
to read deorof jpyov|. But I think we must accept two facts: (a) as 591-4 staad, 
they must all be spoken by Hecuba, (b) 591-4 are translatable without emendation, 
and corruption is very far from certain. So far we must concede that this is a highly 
probable example of irregular division. 
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VI. Rhes. 526 sqq. 


The divisions of 538-41 do not correspond to those of 557-61. A certain example. 
But the date and authorship of PRhesos are still disputable. 


So it appears that there is one quite probable instance of irregular division in a 
strophic chorus in Aeschylus, and that in his earliest extant play. There is none in 
Sophocles. In Euripides, there are three highly probable, if not certain, examples— 
all in the same play, Tvotades. In Rhesos, a play of uncertain date and authorship, there 
is a certain example. In each instance the irregularity is on an extremely small 
scale. There is nothing really parallel to the proposed division of speakers in 
Alcman’s Partheneton. That division is unique (a) in its early date, (b) in its extremely 
reckless irregularity, (c) almost, but not quite, in being irregular at all. The 
Parthencion is the earliest extant poem in the triadic structure: one would have 
thought that the form was still too young to permit this extra and extraordinary 
elaboration. 


B. INSUFFICIENCY OF THE REASONS FOR DIVISION OF SPEAKERS IN THE 
PARTHENEION. 


It is clear that nobody would ever have proposed or supported a view which 
does such violence to the conventions of strophic poetry unless there had been some 
strong and definite reason for doing so. It is not enough to allege that there is ‘ too 
little corporate feeling’ in the poem. Above all we must vigorously deny the 
suggestion that these young women ought not to describe themselves in the terms of 
vv. 70-7. It may be merely a matter of opinion: but many of us will, I hope, find 
little difficulty in believing that the girls may without too much immodesty sing 
a passage which runs: ‘Not even Nanno’s hair, nor Areta divinely fair, nor 
Thulakis nor Kleesithera: nor will you go to Ainesimbrota’s and say ‘‘ let Astaphis be 
mine, Philulla gaze on me, and Damareta and lovely Vianthemis”.’ Even if they 
were praising themselves, I confess that I should not feel much incongruity (the 
Chorus of The Phoinissat can call themselves xaAAcorevpara and refer to their 
mapQeviov xAvdav Kouas: examples can be multiplied). But since in fact they are 
doing the opposite, since they are saying in effect ‘ We are not beautiful enough ; what- 
ever our charm, it would not avail us if Hagesichora were not our leader’, the last 
remnant of doubt must disappear. Areta is not saying ‘ Areta is beautiful: look at 
her ’, but ‘ Beautiful Areta is not good enough’. To deny the l?kelihood of this is to 
overlook the playful, almost coquettish, tone of this part of the poem, and to be in 
danger of requiring a standard of self-effacing austerity which is wholly inappropriate 
to the circumstances. 

And here I must object to another difficulty in the theory. If it seems to my 
opponents unlikely that the maidens should indulge in this pleasantly coquettish 
deprecation of their charms, it seems to me infinitely improbable that the chorus of 
Ten should separate into two semichoral Fives which try to outdo each other, 
instead of standing together against their real rivals, the opposing chorus. They 
call themselves a raidwv Sexds, a team of Ten, not raidwy dv0 weurddes. The division 
into rival semichoruses seems to me incredible on this ground alone. Their prospects 
of victory over their common rivals must have been poor indeed, unless by chance the 
latter adopted the same remarkable tactics.* 

The one really serious argument in favour of the division of speakers is the fact 
that ‘in two places (vv. 39-43 é¢yav 8 deidw "Ayidas 7d pos .. . ene 8 ovr’ erawjy 
ovre pwpjoOa viva... xopayds ... &7 and 85-87 €ywv pev avtTa. , . éywy dé. . .) 


1 I regard it as certain that this chorus is in not believe that avri 3 évdexa (v. 98) can mean 
competition with another chorus, although Ido ‘agaist eleven’. 


953910) 
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the natural stress of the Greek implies a contrast between two persons or groups,’ 
The answer is as follows: 

(a) vv. 39-43. That éué 5é xrA. does not imply a contrast of its speaker with the 
speaker of the preceding ¢yav dé can easily be proved. 

éué is here contrasted with avra below (doxei yap juev aira).—* She does not need 
my praise: for she is herself pre-eminent’. ww is of course Agido, so is avira: 
cf. Schol. 39 dpx7) tav ’Aydovs eraivwv; the end of her praise is presumably the end 
of the triad (v. 49): cf. Piccolomini, Studi di fil. gr. I 193 sqq., Sitzler, Phil. Rundsch. 
III 1883 929 sqq., van Groningen Mnemos. 1936 247 sqq., who rightly insist on this 
view: & xAevva xopayds is Hagesichora, who tells the chorus that they are wasting 
their time praising Agido: Agido does not need thew praise, she is herself pre-eminent. 
It is reasonable that it should be Hagesichora, the chorus-leader, who warns her 
chorus that it is wasting its time. 

(b) 85 sqq. The argument from this passage involves a serious misinterpreta- 
tion. If one person or group says ¢€y@v peév «rd. and another says éyav 8 xrA., the 
contrast is spurious and artificial. For of course they must both admit that they sing 
badly compared with their leaders, and both must be eager to please the Goddess : 
yet the alleged interruption and spirit of rivairy make the second speaker say in 
effect ‘J on the other hand sing beautifully ; and, unlike you, am eager to please the 
Goddess’. This is not, I think, hypercritical: it is indeed the obvious implication as 
well as the real meaning of the contrast which would be created by division of 
speakers here. 

Again the avira points to the correct interpretation. é¢yav pév aird must mean 
here ‘I as opposed to Hagesichora, my leader (just mentioned in the vocative 
xoporrdris)’. It is clearly an understood <ovd d€ xadws deidets >> which answers the 
pev. N.b. that yAavé . . . A€Aaxa does not merely mean ‘I sing badly’, but also ‘ my 
song is ill-omened, will mar our prayer’ (van Groningen loc. cit.): éyav peéev aura 
must then imply an answering ‘Aynocxdpa dé: avréd must mean ‘ without the aid of 
Hagesichora.” Then éyav 5¢ resumes naturally the subject of the first clause: ‘I, as 
opposed to you, sing badly: but that same poor singer, myself, has the will to 
please’. (This is not an instance of anaphora with pev and 6¢.) 

It is thus reasonably certain that the Partheneion is sung by the whole chorus (of 
ten girls, the zaidwy dexas of v. 98). Hagesichora is leader, Agido second in 
command. How much of vv. 35 sqq. (if any part of it) is sung by these two remains 
uncertain. Probably they sing no part of it: they stand side by side and pray (80, 
82). Their chorus is singing in rivalry against another chorus. 


C. Two Points oF INTERPRETATION, 


I. 45 sqq. tzrorerpidiwv oveipwv is not really difficult. Three objections have 
been brought against the interpretation of irrov tov vor. ovetpwr : 

(a) That it could only mean ‘a horse belonging to the class of wingéd dreams’: 
and this would imply ‘ familiarity of the poet . . . with the notion of horses born of 
dreams, or of horses born of a certain class of dreams, wingéd’.! And there is of 
course no evidence that poets were familiar with such a notion. 

This is merely a misconception. The phrase implies familiarity with the notion 
of a certain class of dveams, viz. wingéd ones ; not with the notion of a certain class 
of horses. And this class, viz. the winged class of dreams, was indeed a familiar 
notion: Sheppard himself quotes half a dozen instances of reference to it. 

The word rav is only a supplement to the Papyrus text; but a very plausible 
supplement, being part of the phrase as quoted in Et. Magn. 783. 20. 


1 Sheppard, loc. cit. 
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(6) It is alleged that the reference must be uncomplimentary, because it is 
normally unflattering in Greek to be compaved toa dream. This may be true, but is 
certainly quite irrelevant. The question is in fact, can things seen in dreams be called 
in some sense better than their living counterparts? As a matter of fact, they 
obviously can be; as a matter of Greek poetry, they frequently are so called. The 
women whom Atossa saw in her dream were 

EVELMOVE, 
peyéOe: Te TOV Viv exrperentata TONY, 


KaAAe 7’ auopw. (Pers, 183-5.) 


So Xerxes dreamed of a man péyav te xai evesdea (Hdt. VII 12, cf. V 56, 
Herondas VIII 16 the dreamer narrates that the goat which he saw was cirwywy re 
xevkepws Tis). Cf. Apoll. Rhod. II 205 

Saivuto Bivens 
dpmraXéws, oidv 7’ év dveipace Oipov taivwv. 


It is really superfluous to quote a host of other examples, such as Theokritos IX 16-7 


yw , o > £ > , 
Exw 5€ Tor doo’ Ev Oveipw 
gaivovrat, ToAAas pev dus toAAas S€ xepaipas. 


(There, it is said, ‘the matter is still one of quantity, not quality’. No: the matter 
is still one of general excellence compared with the state of real objects : the distinc- 
tion between quantity and quality in such a case is irrelevant. And even that dis- 
tinction does not apply to the example quoted from The Persae.) 

(c) It is further alleged that wingéd dreams are still worse, being ‘transient, 
cheating, swift to fly away’. This is another misconception. In Greek, wingéd 
dreams are often, if not normally, dreams in which good visions disappear too quickly. 
The wingédness of the dreams is bad and blameworthy precisely because the visions 
which they so swiftly remove are good. Youth is not the less desirable because it is 
‘shortlived as a dream’ (Theognis 1020, Theokr. XXVI 8): Odysseus’ mother was 
no less dear to him because she vanished ‘like a dream’ (Od. XI. 207): the ‘ good 
vision’ of the chorus in Agamemnon (443) was none the less good because it vanished 
on wings down the ways of sleep. Numerous references prove that it is normally 
the good vision which is wingéd, or seen in a wingéd dream (cf. further Bion 1. 58, 
Theokr. XXIX 28; Eur. fr. 420, 518, etc.). The duvation of a dream does not ad- 
versely affect the gualtty of the vision contained in it. The fact that it only lasted a 
moment, undoubtedly a disadvantage in a real horse, has no adverse bearing on the 
quality of the dveam-horse. The chorus sings wistfully of a vision such as one might 
glimpse for a moment in a fleeting dream, the creature of a dream’s brief fairyland. 
You may blame the dream for not lasting longer, but (in Greek) you normally do so 
precisely because the objects which appear in it are good and desirable, and you 
would like them to stay longer. 

II. vv. 58-9. These lines mean: ‘she who is second in beauty after Agido will 
only be the equal of (not superior to) her opposite number in the rival choir’: she 
will ‘run as one good racer against another equally good racer’. Hagesichora and 
Agido are the most beautiful, and will surpass their opposite numbers in the rival 
chorus: the rest can all be dismissed together briefly, because even the best of them 
(she who is next on the list after Agido, whoever she may be) is only equally matched 
with her opposite number. This insufficiency of the rest of the chorus is then 


developed at length in the next triad. 
Denys PAGE. 


Curist CHURCH, OXFORD. 


1 Sheppard, loc. cit. 






































THE CAREER OF SEX. JULIUS FRONTINUS. 


It is a well-known fact that of the three governors of Britain who were respon- 
sible for the Flavian advance of the northern frontier two had had previous military 
experience in the area in which they were now called upon to operate. Petilius 
Cerialis was in command of the [Xth legion during the critical times of Boudicca’s 
revolt (Tac. Aun. XIV. 32). And although in that capacity he succeeded in losing 
the larger part of his forces, his subsequent appointment by Vespasian to the com- 
mand of the army despatched to reconquer the Rhine frontier from the revolted 
Civilis suggests that his military record was more distinguished than Tacitus would 
imply. Agricola has still better claims to be considered as a British specialist. In 
61 as tribunus militum he was serving with distinction on the staff of Suetonius 
Paulinus in N. Wales (Tac. Agy. 5), and in 70 he was sent as legatus legionis to the 
XXth legion at Chester, in which capacity he served under Cerialis during the initial 
stages of the northward advance (Tac. Agr. 8). Of Julius Frontinus, the successor 
of Cerialis and predecessor of Agricola, we are less well informed; and it is the 
purpose of this note to show that in all probability he too had had previous military 
experience in Britain. 

Of the early military service of Frontinus we have no knowledge. We first 
hear of him on January 1st a.p. 70, when as urban praetor he summoned the senate 
(Tac. Hist. IV. 39). This post he shortly resigned in favour of the young Domitian, 
and after that date we have only one elusive reference until his suffect consulship in 
73. Following this he was early in 74 appointed governor of Britain in succession to 
Cerialis.! 

Frontinus himself informs us in the strategemata (4. III. 14) that he received the 
submission of the Lingones.? Of the precise circumstances he tells us no more than 
that he was acting auspicius Domitiant and that the war was that against the revolted 
Civilis.* It is generally recognized that Frontinus must have been Jlegatus legionis 
upon this occasion.* It can however I think be further irferred from the evidence 
afforded by the narrative of Tacitus that the legion whicu he was commanding was 
the IInd Adjutrix. That he held some command in Lower Germany is supported by 
an inscription found at Vetera,® but this unfortunately does not make it clear whether 
he was at the time of the dedication legatus legionis or legatus Aug. pr. pr. of the army 


1 A certain... )ON(... was cos. suf. in accepted. It must however be stressed that the 























July 74, CIL. I p.59=VI 2016. But this can 
hardly have been Julius Frontinus, for Cerialis 
was already cos. II on May 21st 74, CIL. III 
p. 852 dipl. 9, and his successor must have been 
on the way to Britain if not already in the pro- 
vince, The consulship of Frontinus falls there- 
fore in 73. It is not impossible that he should 
have held this purely qualifying honour in 
absentia, but the point is not here material. 

2 The authenticity of this book of the Strate- 
gemata has been challenged (see Schanz-Hosius, 
R-Lit.-Gesch, 11 (1935) 797 f. for the most recent 
review of the problem). There is not yet agree- 
ment on this point, and in the present note the 
orthodox attribution (supported by Kappel- 
macher, P.-W. s.v. Sex. Julius Frontinus) is 





validity of this note depends entirely upon the 
authorship of the passage in Strategemata IV, 
and any conclusions derived therefrom can only 
be accepted with reserve. 

* Auspiciis Imperatoris Caesaris Domitiani 
Augusti Gemanici bello, quod Julius Civilis in 
Gallia moverat, Lingonum opulentissima civi- 
tas, quae ad Civilem desciverat, cum adveniente 
exercitu Caesaris populationem timeret, quod 
contra expectationem inviolata nihil ex rebus 
suis amiserat, ad obsequium redacta septuaginta 
milia armatorum tradidit mihi. 

“ Kappelmacher in Pauly-Wissowa, Real- 
Encyklopadie, s.v. Sex. Julius Frontinus. 

5 CIL. XIII. 8624. I.O.M. 1)UNONI (MINER)VAE 
PRO(SAL,S)EXTI IUL. (FRO)NTINI. 
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in Lower Germany. Ritterling has suggested the latter,’ assigning his command to 
the year 73/4, but there seems little to commend this hypothesis and the presence in 
the province of Frontinus as Jegatus legionts I] Adj. would provide an alternative and 
satisfactory solution.* 

In 70 A.D. the Lingones were in obstinate revolt and their suppression was it 
seems part of the task allotted to Cerialis (Tac. Hist. 1V. 73). The precise moment 
at which this took place is not at once obvious. They seem to have made some sort of 
submission at the assembly held by Cerialis at Tréves (Hist. IV. 73-4; cf. IV. 76). 
But almost immediately afterwards they are to be found playing an active part 
along with the Ubii, Batavi, Bructeri and Tencteri in the assault upon Cerialis’ 
camp on the Moselle (Hist. IV. 77). After this they disappear from the story. 
Cerialis, reinforced by the arrival of three legions, II Adj., XIII Gem. and XIV. Gem. 
(Hist. V. 14), followed up his victory and pursued Civilis to Vetera. The rest of 
the surviving section of Tacitus is concerned with operations on the lower Khine, 
and the Lingones are not again mentioned. It is however reasonable to suppose 
that the reopening of the main road from Lyon and the west-Alpine passes to Tréves 
and the lower Rhine would have been one of Cerialis’ first considerations if indeed it 
had not been already secured. 

There seem thus to have been two occasions upon which the Lingones might 
have made some form of submission, the assembly held by Cerialis at Tréves and 
their final return to allegiance at some date after the battle on the Moselle. The 
movements of Cerialis’ army are not stated in full by Tacitus. But if, as seems most 
probable, the army under Annius Gallus consisted at first of the two legions VIII 
Aug. and XI Ci.,3 Cerialis had with him at the outset no more than the single legion 
XXI Rapax and a force of auxiliary troops. With these he advanced by way of 
Vindonissa to Moguntiacum and thence to Tréves (Hist. IV. 7072). At no time did 
he approach the territory of the Lingones, and this is confirmed by the security which 
the Mediomatrici could offer to the renegade legions (Hist. IV. 70). It is therefore 
impossible to regard Frontinus as the legatus of XXI. The essence of the story in 
the Stvategemata is the presence of the Roman army within the territory of the Lin- 
gones. Nor is it likely that had the occasion to which he refers been the assembly 
at Tréves, their submission would have been made to a subordinate commander 
rather than to Cerialis himself. 

Frontinus must therefore be speaking of the final submission of the Lingones 
after the battle on the Moselle rather than of the ‘submission’ which so shortly pre- 
ceded their participation in that battle. It is hard to resist the conclusion that it was 
as commander of one of the legions which joined Cerialis subsequently to these 
events that Frontinus scored his bloodless victory. There were five such legions. 
The XIVth, under its commander Fabius Priscus, marched from Britain through the 
territory of the Nervii and of the Tungri to join Cerialis at Tréves (Hist. IV. 79)- 
It is just possible, though surely improbable, that Frontinus would have spoken of 
the two Spanish legions as acting on this occasion auspiciis Domitiant. But it is not 
possible to see how Frontinus, who had only since the New Year vacated the urban 
praetorship in favour of Domitian, could already have been in command of one of 
these legions, nor why such an appointment should have been necessary. 


1 EK. Ritterling, ‘Sex. Julius Frontinus am of a legionary legateship in 71-2 affords an 
unteren Rhein ?', BJ. CXXXIII, 1928, 48-50; equally satisfactory explanation of the inscrip- 
id., Fasti des r. Deutschland unter den Prinzipat, tion. It is a little surprising, it must be ad- 
57 f. mitted, to find this inscription at Vetera, for the 

2 R. Syme, JRS. XXIV, 1934, 97, points out IInd Adj, was quartered elsewhere at Batavo- 
that Ritterling’s suggestion would aliow Fronti- durum late in 70 a.p. (Tac. Hist, V. 20). But 
nus barely a year’s tenure of his German com- _ the difficulty is hardly serious. 
mand, and that although he might more plausibly 3 Ritterling, P.-W. s.v. Legio, cols. 1652 and 
have held it between 78 and 82, the hypothesis 1694. 
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The remaining two legions, II Adj. and XIII Gem., had presumably formed a 
part of the army which marched from Italy by way of the west-Alpine passes (Hist. 
IV. 68) and joined Cerialis at Tréves after the battle on the Moselle. They must 
inevitably have passed straight through the territory of the Lingones on their road 
from Lyon to Tréves. It was then their action which finally quelled the revolt 
among the Lingones and enabled Cerialis to concentrate his forces against the main 
body of insurgents on the lower Rhine. 

The XIIIth was a Pannonian legion that had played a prominent part in the 
fighting against Vitellius. Its commander at the outset was Vedius Aquila (Hist. II. 
44 with III. 7). And as he had neither been killed nor fallen victim to political 
jobbery, of either of which events Tacitus would certainly have informed us, there is 
a presumption that he was still in command. There were too many new military 
appointments required at this juncture to permit of the replacement of sympathetic 
and able commanders, The lind legion, on the other hand, was a new formation. 
A new and efficient /egatus was clearly needed to launch it on its career as a justa 
legio. What more natural than the appointment of Frontinus, uf whose efficiency 
subsequent events leave no doubt, who had moreover recently resigned an urban 
magistracy in favour of the new imperial family ? 

Il Adj. did not long remain in Germany. The revolt of Civilis crushed, 
Cerialis departed to assume the governorship of Britain ; and with him he took this 
legion to replace XIV, which was henceforth to be stationed in Upper Germany. If 
it was as commander of the former that Frontinus received the submission of the 
Lingones, he must still have been in command during some at least of Cerialis’ 
northern fighting. In that case he too was experienced in British problems when he 
was called upon to govern the province. 

The point is of a little more than parochial importance. The Flavian governors 
of Britain are seen to provide a striking example of a tendency that was already 
making itself felt in the most diverse branches of administration. The old republican 
system had made no provision for the specialist. The very idea was repulsive. 
And very naturally ; for in one aspect at least the downfall of the republic may be 
regarded as the triumphant vindication of this point of view. Under the Empire the 
situation was very different. The old system by which it was demanded that every 
man should be able to do everything gradually gave place to an ever increasing 
specialization. Prejudice does not die in a night. Under the Flavians the senatorial 
provinces were in normal times still governed by the old methods. But in the 
imperial sphere we can begin to trace a definite breakaway from the old ideas. 
Cases of specialization outside Britain are not hard to find. During the troubled 
period on the Danube under Domitian we find Funisulanus Vettonianus successively 
governor of Dalmatia, of Pannonia and of Moesia Superior.? His career is perhaps 
open to the suspicion of political rather than administrative expediency, but this 
cannot be said of the next instance. When some disturbance in Mauretania 















1 This reconstruction of events has the inter- 
esting corollary that it suggests the control, 
nominal, if not actual, of the two legions II and 
XIII by the young Domitian, who advanced by 
the same route as far as Lyon (Hist. IV. 86) 
and may well have had the command of this 
force until its junction with Cerialis at Tréves 
(cf. the words of Frontinus, auspiciis Domitiant). 
In view of the alleged treasonable overtures of 
Domitian to Cerialis (Tac. loc. cit.) the point is 
of some importance. I owe this suggestion 
to Mr. R. Syme, to whom, as also to Mr. 
C. W. M. Cox, I am much indebted for advice 
and criticism in the preparation of this note, 


2 Ritterling’s hypothesis (P.-W., s.v. Legio, 
cols. 1438-9) that it was formed from the 
sailors of the Ravennate fleet who had deserted 
to Vespasian early in the civil war (Hist. 
III. 36, 40) is surely on all grounds more 
acceptable than that of Mommsen who believed 
them to be a reconstitution of the Vitellian 
‘e classicis legio’ (Hist. III. 57). The question 
is here immaterial, for in either case a fresh 
legatus was an obvious necessity. 

3 CIL, III. 4013, XI. 571; Dess. 1005. He 
had previously served as trib. mil, in VI Victrix 
and had commanded IV under Caesennius Paetus 
in Armenia. 
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demanded the appointment of a single legatus pr. pr. utriusque Mauretaniae in place of 
the usual two procurators, the choice fell on Sex. Sentius Caecilianus, who from his 
experience as a Vespasianic boundary commissioner in Africa with Rutilius Gallicus 
and later as Jegatus of the IIIrd legion might be relied upon to be well acquainted 
with African affairs! These two examples must here suffice. But they do not 
stand alone in illustrating this tendency of the Flavian emperors to appoint men to 
posts for which their previous careers had especially fitted them. The resulting 
increase in administrative efficiency needs no stressing. It may well be to this fact 
that the advance in N. Britain owed much of the success which it certainly achieved. 


J. B. Warp PERKINS. 


1 Dess. 8969 and 5955; CIL. IX. 4194; Cag- Acad. Inscr. 1894 p. 46. 
nat, L’Armée vomaine d'Afrique p. 287; C.R. 
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Xo. 


METRICAL OBSERVATIONS ON AESCH. PERS. 


922-1001. 


TExT, interpretation and metre present a tangled problem in this threnody, and 
the solutions of editors differ widely. The chief function of detailed metrical study 
in such corrupt passages of lyric is to weight the scales in favour of—or more often 
against—certain methods of handling the text. 
attempt to apply metrical criteria are necessarily modest and tentative ; negatively 
they are, I think, sometimes decisive. : 

The version of the text given is that which seems best supported by metrical 


considerations. The critical notes are confined to readings directly discussed in the 
commentary. 
TExtT. 
Xo. ya 8 aidfe: trav eéyyaiav 922 ---- ---- 


nPav Zép&a xrapéevav “Acdov 

gaxtopt Ilepoav- agdoBarar yap 

ToAXoi Pwres, xwpas avOos, a se 
Togoddpavres, Tavu Tapdus Tus 

pupias avdpov, e£épOiv rac. 


. atat acral Kedvas dAxas. 928 ---- ---- 


. "Aoia & xOov tBacrrcd yaiast 


> “~ > ~ , 
alvws alvws eri yovu KeKALTau, —--=—-—- ywuuvuu- 


928 choro continuat Meineke. 
Wil. aia? <Bacired> xed, dAx, deleto Bac. yar. 929. 
fort. atat <yaias> xedvas adxas. 
’Acia St xOav [BacrAed yaias]. 


. 68 éywv, oiot, aiaxrds 932 paroemiac 
pédeos yevva ya Te TaTpwo. anap. dim. 
Kakodv ap’ éyevouav. doch. 
tporpboyyov <viv> got vorrov 
[rar] paroem. 
kaxoparida Body kaxopéeAerov iav 2 doch. 
Mapuavdvvov Opnvnrnpos anap. dim. 
Téepvw reupw torvdaxpuv taxav. 2 doch. 
935 vuv conieci deleto post Wil. rav. 
Wil. 935 reno rpdcpOoyydv aor vorrov anap. dim. 
938 wéuyw modvdaxpuv iaxav. paroem. 
. ber’ atavy [kat] ravdvptov 939 


SvcOpoov avdav. Saipwv yap 68’ ad 
PeETATPOTOS er Eu0L. 


. HOw To Kat mavdupTov 943 


Aaorabéa céEBwv aAituTra te Bapyn 
ToAews yevvas revOnrTHpos 


kr\ayfo <--> “uv apidaxpuy. 


944 Aaorabéa Wecklein cé8wv Elmsley Aaorady re veBifwv codd. 
948 «A. 8 ad (8? Blaydes) ydov dp. codd. <KAdyfw> 8 dpisaxpv taxdv Hermann. 


The positive results of this present 
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Xo. 


Wil. Xo. otoroe. 


. "Idvwv yap arnupa, 





A. M. DALE 


Wil. 943 Yow ro <ol> Kai ravdvprov anap. dim. 
oa raOn re ceBwv aXdirurd re 
Bapy anap. dim. 
woXews yevvas, wevOntnpos anap. dim. 
krXdyéw 8 ad ydov apidaxpuv. paroem. 


949 ion. dim. 


ldvwv vavppaxros”Apns éerepadkis, ion. trim. 


/ / s , 
vuxiav mAdKa Kepodpevos Sucdai- 


pova T axTay. anap. trim. cat. 


otocot [Boa] Kai ravr éxrevOov.— 955 “¥------ paroem. 
tov d€ didwv aAXos 6xAos chor. dim. 
mov S€ wou TapsacTaras lecyth. 
otos iv Papavdakns ’ 
Lovoas IleAdywv......... anap. dim. 
err rer ee LovowKavns 7’ 960 - 
doch. 


’AyBarava durwv ; 
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CoMMENTARY. 


928-9. Hardly enough ground, perhaps, for introducing conjectures into the text, 
but BaorAcd yaias is certainly suspicious after ’Acia 8 yOdév, and some of > make an 
effort to connect yaias with émi ydévu xéxAurac. Wil.’s emendation is perhaps un- 
desirable on formal grounds in that (1) it breaks the triadic recurrence of spondaic 
lines to which Schroeder calls attention (but this is not of much significance), 
(2) the parallel with 918 drorot BaciAed orparias dyaOjs, in an anapaestic series of 
different type, is hardly probable. I would suggest that aia? yaias would easily 
account for the codd., given the predilection for filling in missing monometers in 
anapaests, and would give a rather better sense to xedvas dAxds. Is there any 
urgent reason for following Meineke as all edd. do in taking 928 from Xerxes? 932 
is not his introductory utterance in any case; he has spoken gog-17. (Wil.’s 
punctuation after aiaxros thus seems mistaken.) Wil. and Schroeder call attention 
to the ‘separation of the last triad’ by hiatus after 927, and Wil. suggests that it was 
spoken by the coryphaeus. The hiatus could more naturally be attributed to 
Xerxes’ intervention ; but as a matter of fact the exclamation itself is quite sufficient 
excuse, cf. 932. 

The omission of a monometer is not in itself objectionable ; Schroeder’s three 
equal triads with a paraceleusmatic in the close instead of catalexis is only one 
possible account of the metrical pattern. It might equally well end in a penultimate 
monometer + clausula of two dochmiacs. The alternative interpretations of the last 
line can in the nature of things never advance beyond formal analysis; the line 
in any case falls into two halves and the sequence of syllables is undoubted; 
whether a difference would be perceptible in actual elocution we shall never know 
with certainty. Even the test of analogy fails, since these anapaests are in a class 
by themselves, more regular than ‘ Klaganapiste’ yet with the a of song instead of 
the recitative 7. It can only be a tentative suggestion that on general grounds an 
alien clausula is less startling than an anapaest of the form wvuvvuvu— among such 
well-disciplined fellows; that in fact the nearest parallel would be Sophocles’ 
ithyphallic close to an anapaestic series El. 200. Whether ---—- should be 
regarded as actually a form of dochmiac or as a ‘dochmiac equivalent ’ is again little 
more than a matter of terminology ; 1075-6 show the same foot in dochmiac society 
again. The iambic penthemimer *-—v—- 975 and 986 raises the same question. 

In the following threnody however there are stronger reasons for interpreting 
vvv0vv0v- asa dochmiac throughout. It can scarcely be anything else (given the 
context) 987=1001 Kaka mpdxaxa Aéyers and dmiHev Exopuévovs, and in 976 madvres evi 
mitvAw it removes all doubt by lengthening the first anceps. As freedom of responsion 
in such lengthening is a prerogative of dochmiacs we are entitled to take the most 
obvious correction of AaoraO7 re 945 and read AdoraGéa without trying to explain Ad- 
as an ‘ intensive prefix’ or conjecturing some such word as veoraGéa. Wil. following 
Burney reads oa rd6n te, making the line an anapaestic dimeter. Coupled with such 
a phrase as dAirurd te Baépyn and in responsion with xaxoddrida Boav kaxopéAcrov idv in 
a Opnvos so formally elaborate, this is a heavy lapse into stylistic and metrical bathos. 
A dochmiac clausula at 934 and 973 is again more easily assumed than an anapaestic 
monometer. ’AySdrava Aurwv g61 is a more dubious case. Weil’s suggestion 
(prompted by ’AyaSdras 959) is untempting, and it might be better to explain 
—vuvuvu- as a resolution of the dochmiac form —-—-—-, the proper name being 
sufficient excuse for the license of responsion. Certainly at the close of the play it 
would be difficult to explain tpurxadAporow 1075 as anything else, given the following 
Bépiow oAopéva, which cannot be anapaestic. 984 =999 thus also falls into place as a 
clausula of 2 doch. dims. vu vu v0uv0- ----|v0-o-¥* OoOVvVULU-. 

More important is the problem of 938=948. It happens that the prosody of 
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both woAvéaxpyy and taxav is ambiguous, and the great majority of edd. give a 
paroemiac clausula, deleting one réyvyw. But in cases of faulty responsion, especially 
in a much-corrupted text, the sound method is surely to consider first whether either 
strophe or antistrophe is in itself unobjectionable and can be taken as a fixed starting- 
point, not to force the good line into conformity with the weaker because emendatlon 
happens to look more straightforward that way, nor to make adjustments from both 
sides. mépyw wéeuyw rodvdaxpuv iaxyav after the clausula 930 gives excellent style, 
sense and metre, and if it had not been for the antistrophe would never have roused 
a suspicion, KAdyéw 8’ ad yoov apidaxpyy --—-uuuvv-—-— on the other hand is a 
paroemiac of a shape nowhere else found among anapaests of any kind, even the 
freest ‘ Klaganapaste’ subsequently elaborated by Euripides. The rare sequence 
-vuvuv-— is except in proper names confined to the opening of the line, i.e. is 
comprised within the same metron.! If Aesch. had used such a form here it is 
almost inconceivable that he should not at least have set it in strict responsion, but 
réeuyw moAvdaxpuy iaxdv is as pedestrian a form as could be wished. Moreover 
(1) &’ ad is not easily explained so late in the sentence except by giving a forced sense 
to revOn7Hpos and putting a stop after it. (2) The codd. in this context are liable to 
break out in conjectures apparently inspired by a desire to touch up the metre of 
odd phrases taken in isolation, such as 945 Aaora6y re weBi~wr (clearly the starting- 
point was the contraction AaoraGj), 939 ier’ aiavn xai wavddvprov. These are not 
clevey metrical conjectures related to the context, such as the insertion of réuyw 939 
would have been (for that it arose by the accident of dittography will scarcely be 
claimed). The more pretentious metrical conjectures like of of Aéye Kai waver 
exrevOou 954 mov 6 cot pidwv d6xAos 955 are found only in one or two manuscripts and 
are Byzantine work. (3) To return continually to the same closing formula (here 
“yuvouo-) in successive stanzas in long lyrical odes is very much in Aesch,’s 
manner. 

Emendation of the antistrophe is not easy. Hermann’s conjecture is violent 
palaeographically and gives too close a parallel to the strophe. «Adyfo <KAay£o> 
b¢ yoov apidaxpuv leaves ravdvprov without a substantive expressed and thus cuts out 
the most natural interpretation of yevvas rev@nrjpos = Mariandynian. Moreover both 
dé and 6’ ad (if the latter be kept as a permissible dochmiac variant) are open to the 
metrical objection that alone in this whole threnody they break the diaeresis in the 
middle of anapaestic or dochmiac dimeters. It is possible that 3 ad ydéov conceals 
dic Opoov (cf. 942) and that a disyllabic substantive has dropped out after xAdy£w 
picking up zavéuprov and the genitive yévvas rev@nr7pos—some such word as ¢wvav, 

Wilamowitz, followed by Schroeder, complicates matters by transferring the 
réuyw left on his hands to 935 and omitting tav, thereby making this line an acata- 
lectic dimeter. Apart from the violence of the procedure this gives a broken 
diaeresis and involves an awkward emendation of the blameless antistrophe. But in 
rejecting tdv he is surely right: as he says, ‘foedum vitium admittebant qui articu- 
lum in catalexi tolerabant.’ In the lyrics of tragedy the first syllable of a word, or 
a proclitic mcnosyllable, is tolerated at the end of a colon after a Jong penultimate? 
only in recognized synartete dicola (such as the Archilochian after Archilochus, v. 
Heph. 15, 88) and in metres of the ‘ dactylo-epitrite’ type, where the last syllable of 
acolon is designed to be the link with the following colon. On the same grounds 
Blomfield’s insertion of <rds> at the end of 974 in order to save vropuipvyjcKes in 


2 A legitimate exception to this rule occurs 
where the lengthened penultimate is an irregular 
variation on a normal short, cf. Soph. O.T. 1196 
(corresponding to a short), Ant. 1132 (a chor. 
dim. rallentando). The many other violations 
printed in our texts are due to faulty colometry). 


1 e.g, Eur. J.A, 1322 Gpedev éAdrav woumalay. 
The one exception appears to be Eur. Hec. 97 
wéuare Saiuoves ixerevw. Nauck deletes the line ; 
I suspect wholesale interpolations in the context. 
In any case the fact that the first metron is 
wholly dactylic mitigates the abnormality here. 
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the antistrophe should never have been adopted by modern editors. In 935 if a 
monosyllable such as vvv had dropped out raév might have edged itself in from the 
line below, as a corrected variant on idv. Once rdv is away the balance of the sen- 
tence is restored and its interpretation easier; instead of trav xaxogdrida Body Mapiay- 
Suvod Opyvytijpos (Wil. points out that the article is stylistically out of place here) 
with roAvéaxpuv taxdv in apposition, it is possible to take the genitive vévrov more 
closely with xaxogarida and xaxoyéAerov and the whole phrase rpéc¢Ooyyov . . . idv as 
predicative: ‘ Therefore to greet your ear, a cry of ill omen, a voice of ill boding for 
your return, will I send the Mariandynian mourner’s weeping lament.’ 

Xerxes resumes 949 in ionic metre. ‘ Reiziana’ are in the fashion now, but 
here I would suggest that (1) with such colometry the contraction vavd¢paxros and 
shortened syllaba anceps in both strophe and antistrophe are suspicious; (2) the ionic 
trimeter is found in this form in hieratic song, Ar. Ram. 330 and cf. Anacr. fy. 51 (Bergk) 
yadaOnvev, dor’ ev vAYs Kepoécons; (3) trimetric construction of a studied and unusual 
form is characteristic of this context, cf. the next phrase, an anap. trim. cat., and in 
the next strophe again the trimetric combination of anapaestic and ionic elements. 

955. Lachmann was the first to restore the correct assignment of speakers 
here, and in an ode of this formal regularity there can be no departure from 
strict correspondence. éxzevfov is therefore self-exhortation of the Chorus, which 
then turns to Xerxes with the natural formula ‘ But where .. .?’ If éxzrev@ov were 
Xerxes’ invitation, as Wil. takes it, 5€ would be meaningless. In the confused 
double corruption of 955 = 967 perhaps the best starting-point is the antistrophe, where 
Hermann’s excision [de] 967 and Brunck’s [x’] 968 are universally accepted. The 
most natural explanation of the syllaba anceps in Papvovyds is catalexis, i.e. the line is 
a paroemiac. If it is to be a complete anap. dim. as Wil. and Schroeder take it we 
must add 7’ to keep synaphea. But the paroemiac is supported by (1) the preceding 
go. and xai in 955, both of which would break the diaeresis in a complete dimeter ; 
(2) the excellent parallel with the other paroemiac gambits of the context, 932 and 
936 (preceding strophe) 978 (following strophe). It follows that otocot must either be 
shortened to otot with F R Tricl. 955 or emended to ororot or pronounced with 
correption. It is possible that in 955 the corruption goes deeper, but the simplest 
expedient is to cut out Boa, cf. Sept. 89 where Bog has intruded into the text, appar- 
ently in place of an actual cry of dismay.! Wil. would have Ba spoken as a single 
bark, which still does not explain how in his version nine long syllables are conceived 
to correspond with eight. 

974-8 =987-91. Wil. and Schroeder retain the double wo of M, which causes 
difficulties in the antistrophe. Schroeder’s hiatus after 57a has no particular metrical 
or rhetorical support, while Wil.’s disturbance of the text goes unnecessarily far and 
it is hard to believe that his paroemiac ivyy’ dya@av érdépwv por would have satisfied 
Aesch.’s ear. A reconstruction in Hermann’s sense is the most natural (for my 
suggestion avaxweis cf. Soph. Ty. 1259. I take tropspvjoKkes to be a gloss on the 
whole phrase avax. ivyya). With Dindorf’s generally accepted <yo:> gg1 this gives 
a series of three cola founded on the iambic penthemimer ~ — uv — ¥, a phrase which 
sometimes appears among dochmiac variants (as here 976 and 986) and more often 
as a constituent part of cola where it is detachable only by formal analysis: so here 
977 =990, a line essentially similar to P.V. 128 and 133. Amacreontics pass over 
easily into regular ionic dims. or »u———u-—-— (cf. P.V. 400 and 406), and it is just 
possible that we may keep évdo6ev here as a license of responsion such as occurs 
P.V. 400= 408 (the text is quite sound) and several times in the hymn Ar. Ran. 323-50. 


A. M. DALE. 


Lapy MarRGARET HALL, OxForp. 


* It is tempting in Pers. 955 to imagine a disyllable imperative =‘ Cry of.’ 
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THE LATIN COLONIES AT VITELLIA AND CIRCEII. 


In the fifth book of Livy there is a passage of which hitherto no good explana- 
tion has been forthcoming : 

Romae tntertm multiplex sedstvo evat, cuius lentendae causa coloniam in Volscos, quo tria 
milia civium Romanorum scriberentur, deducendam censuevant ; triumvivique ad id creati teyna 
iugera et septunces viritim divisevant (Livy v, 24. 4: 395 B.c.). (Livy then goes on to 
describe the viritane division of the ager Vetentanus.) 

No satisfactory identification of the colony here alluded to by Livy has ever 
been made, scholars being for the most part content to accept the suggestion of 
Niebuhr that Vitellia must be meant. Yet Professor De Sanctis has somewhat 
cautiously pointed out that it is uncertain whether this passage does refer to Vitellia,? 
and Mr Last more boldly remarks that 395 is not a suitable date for Vitellia.s The 
present writer is prepared to go still further and assert quite categorically that this 
passage from Livy cannot refer to Vitellia. We know exceedingiy little about 
Vitellia. The suggestion that, when Livy mentions it, he is confused and really 
means Velitrae* may be summarily rejected. What we know is that Vitellia was 
already a colony in 393 when it was attacked and destroyed by the Aequi (Livy v, 
29. 3, cf. too Suet., Vst. 1), This colony was im Aeguis (Livy, loc. cit. and ii, 39. 4; 
Suet., Joc. cit.) and presumably not a very great distance from Rome, whither the 
colonists escaped when the Aequi razed their city. Yet the colony of 395, referred 
to by Livy in the above quoted passage, was im Volscts and quite evidently a fairly 
long way from Rome. The conclusion is irresistible that Livy v, 24. 4 does not 
refer to Vitellia. As a consequence we are faced with two problems: 

(a) To what colony is Livy referring ? 

(6) When was Vitellia colonized if not in 395? 

The answer to the first question is not really difficult to find. Livy’s notice for 
the year 395 must refer to Circeii. It has always been thought that our only 
information concerning Circeii’s colonization is to be found in Diodorus (xiv, 102. 4), 
who assigns it to the Varronian year 393. The discrepancy between Livy’s 395 and 
Diodorus’ 393 can be easily explained (if indeed explanation is needed for so small a 
discrepancy in the period before the Gallic raid): Livy is giving the year when the 
tvesvivt coloniae deducendae were appointed, Diodorus the year when they vacated their 
office. It was not uncommon for colony commissioners to be in office for consider- 
ably more than a year; the colony of course dated from the year when they vacated 
their office.° The present writer sees no good reason for rejecting this early date for 
Circeii: it is desperate to argue that so early a date could have reference only to 
some other (and otherwise completely unknown) Circeii near Velitrae,’ and it is 
perverse to suggest that, as Circeii was founded during the consulship of a Sulpicius, 
the consul of 361 rather than the consul of 393 was the one during whose tenure of 
office the event took place. The archaeological evidence seems to support 393.° It 
is true that a hurried reading of Livy might suggest that the colony mentioned in 

1 B. G. Niebuhr, Rom, Gesch., ii, p. 550, who colonized before 385. 

is followed by T. Mommsen, Rom. Munzw., 6 T. Mommsen, Rim, Staatsr., ii*, p. 638. 

p. 311, n. 63, E. Kornemann in P-W s.v. Colontae, 7 J. Clason, Rém, Gesch,, ii, p. 214. 

E. Pais, Stor. Crit, di Roma, ii, pp. 4-8. 8 J. Beloch, Rom. Gesch, bis zum Beginn dev pun. 
2 G. De Sanctis, Storia dei Romani, ii, p. 152, Kriege, p. 359. 

Q. 4. * G. Lugli, Forma Italiae, Regio 1, vol. 1, 
* H. M. Last in Camb. Anc. Hist., vii, p. 510. part 2, pp. v, 2, 3 (cf. T. Ashby in Mélanges 
‘Cc. P. Burger, Sechzig Jahre aus der dilteren ad Arch, et d'Hist. de l’Ecole Franc. dz Rome, xxv, 

Geschichte Roms, p. 115. 1905, Pp. 158-2090). 

5 Livy vi, 13. 8 makes it clear that Circeii was 
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395 was of the citizen type, whereas we know that Circeii was a Latin colony 
(Livy xxvii, 9; xxix, 15). But actually the colony of 395 could not have been 
citizen for two reasons; first, the number of the colonists was 3,000 (whereas prior to 
183 B.c. citizen colonies regularly received only 300 colonists), and secondly, the 
conception of a citizen colony was still unknown in 395; it was not until late in the 
fourth century that the first citizen colony was despatched, probably to Antium in 
338. In fact Livy’s language about the colony of 395 is no more remarkable than 
the i nguage he uses of many of the Latin colonies of this early period (see v, 29. 3; 
vi, 22. 4; vii, 42. 8; villi, 3. 9 where he actually calls Circeii a colonia Romana). 

If we are right in thinking that Livy v, 24. 4 refers to Circeii we now can 
supplement the details that Diodorus gives concerning that town’s colonization, 
We get confirmation of the date (first decade of the fourth century B.c.) and we learn 
in addition that the number of colonists settled was 3,000, each of whom received 
313 tugera. 

The answer to our second problem, when was Vitellia colonized ? cannot indeed 
be certainly given; we can however arrive at the approximate date. We have 
already remarked that very little is known about Vitellia. Its very site is a matter 
for speculation. However, as it was im Aeguis, it must have lain somewhere between 
the Algidus pass and the territory of the Hernici. The present writer ventures the 
suggestion that it was on the same site as the modern village of Valmontone. Any 
visitors to this site will agree that it is of the type which in early Latium would have 
had a town on it, and modern investigators have not been able to decide which of the 
‘lost and mislaid cities of Latium’ it was.t A colony placed here, owing to its 
control of important roads,? would be admirably placed to perform the task expected 
of any colony situated im Aeqguis, viz. protect what was the big bone of contention 
between Romans and Aequi, the pass of Algidus. It was the normal procedure of 
the Romans, when once they had made an advance, to send colonies to protect those 
points which previous experience had shown to be vulnerable. In the fifth century 
the Aequi penetrated as far as Algidus, i.e. to the rim of the Alban hills. When the 
Romans ejected the Aequi thence, traditionally in 431,? we should expect to find 
them sending out a colony to block the path which previous experience had shown 
the Aequi would use in any renewed attempt to advance to Algidus. And in actual 
fact we do find notices of colonization proposals in the years immediately following 
420. Vitellia indeed is not mentioned in any of these notices. The ancient sources 
mention Bola and Labici. But, despite Mr Last,‘ Bola was never colonized (see 
Livy iv, 49). As for Labici, a town situated near Algidus and the modern villages 
of Monte Compatri and Colonna,® Livy indeed says that it was a colony (iv, 47, 49), 
but his assertion has long been suspect. Most students of the subject have been 
content to follow Mommsen and remove Labici from the list of colonies. Asa 
matter of fact Mommsen’s reasons for rejecting the notices of Labici’s colonization 
are inadequate,’ although his conclusion, that Labici was never colonized, is sound 

1 G, Bagnani, Roman Campagna and its Treas. De Ruggiero, s.v. colonia in Diz. Epigr.; E. 
ures, Pp. 163. Kornemann, /oc. cit.; G. De Sanctis, of. cit., ii, 
2 See T. Ashby, Roman Campagna in Classical pp. 431; J. Beloch, of. cit., p. 157. 
Times, p. 152. 7 Mommsen adduces the silence of Diodorus 
’ See H, M, Last in Camb. Anc. Hist., vii, (which is inconclusive), Livy’s description of 
pp. 502 f. Labici as a colonia Romana (Livy applies this 
* OP. cit., p. 469. phrase to many of the pre-338 colonies), Cicero's 
5 G. Tomassetti, Diss. della Pont. Accad. Rom. statement that Labici was a municipium (after the 
di Ayrch., Ser. ii, vili, 1903,'pp. 45 f.; T. Ashby, Social War all the Latin colonies that so de- 
Rom. Camp., p. 150; G. Bagnani, of. cit., p. 128; sired became such), the fact that Labici was on 
G. De Sanctis, of. cit., ii, p. 119. originally Latin territory whither Latin colonies 
¢ T. Mommsen, Rém. Gesch., i, p. 349; A. were never sent (yet Ardea, also on territory 


Stephenson, Public Lands and Agrarian Laws in originally Latin, undoubtedly received a colony). 
the Roman Republic (Baltimore, 1891), p. 23: E. 
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enough for the following reason. We know of several places which in the period 
before 338 are described as colonies—naturally Latin, as were all colonies prior to 
338—but which nevertheless were not Latin colonies after 338, viz. Antium 
(Livy iii, 1. 5; Dion. Hal., ix, 59, 60), Vitellia (loc. cit.), Velitrae (Livy ii, 31; 
Dion. Hal., vi, 42, 43), Satricum (Livy vi, 16) and Labici.1 Yet in the case of each 
of these places, except Labici, we learn how and why it ceased to be a Latin colony 
after 338. Antium was changed into a citizen colony in 338 (Livy viii, 14). Vitellia 
was destroyed by the Aequi in 393 (Livy v, 29. 3). Velitrae became a municipium 
sine suffragto in 338 (Livy viii, 14). Satricum was destroyed in 346 (Livy vii, 27. 6). 
It is about Labici alone that the tradition is silent; and it seems reasonable to infer 
that we are never told how it came to lose its colonial status for the simple reason 
that it never had that status to lose. It is true that the ager Labicanus was taken in 
418; the good authority of Diodorus (xiii, 6. 8), who, in the opinion of the writer, 
represents an older and more trustworthy tradition than Livy, vouches for that. But 
there is no need to assume that a colony was settled on it. It may have been divided 
up viritim, as Mommsen suggested.* At the same time, as we have remarked above, 
tradition was insistent that a colony was sent into the Aequian neighbourhood in the 
period immediately after 420. If it was not sent either to Bola or to Labici, then 
surely it must have been sent to Vitellia, which, if we have correctly placed its site,” 
would have admirably fulfilled its task of protecting the Algidus pass and which 
certainly was a colony a few years later in 393 at the time of its destruction. 

To sum up, our investigation leads us to conclude— 

(a) That Livy v, 24. 4 refers to Circeii, and 

(6) That Vitellia (? modern Valmontone) was colonized ca. 420-415. 

E. T. SaLmon. 
McMaster UNIVERSITY, HAMILTON, 
ONTARIO. 


1 Ostia also is said to have been a colony 2 When Livy viii, 14. 7 says that coloni were 
before 338, but excavation has revealed that the sent to Velitrae in 338 he is talking loosely. He 
colony belongs to the late fourth century. There expressly tells us (viii, 20, 9) that in 338 Velitrae 
is also a notice in Livy ii, 16 of Latin colonies at had received the same treatment as Privernum 
Cora and Suessa Pometia, but mention of the suffered in 329, i.e. the land of local senators 
Aurunci in the passage shows that Livy has wasconfiscated and given to Roman settlers, but 
confused Suessa Pometia with Suessa Aurunca_ there was no formal colonization. 
and accordingly his notice is to be rejected. 3 Rom. Gesch., i, p. 349. 




























SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS. 


LITERATURE AND GENERAL. 


American Journal of Philology. LVII. 3. July, 1936. 


R. J. Getty: Penefralia and Penetrabilia in Post-Classical Latin. Holds that the 
shorter form has the better authority. A. F, Braunlich: To the Right in Homer and 
Attic Greek. Seeks to show that eri de£ic means ‘counterclockwise.’ E. Fiesel: 
X Represents a Stbilant in Early Etvuscan. Collects epigraphic evidence to support the 
statement in the title. A.M. Sturtevant: Gothic Miscellanies. Eleven notes, chiefly 
concerned with nouns and verbs. L. Edelstein: The Philosophical System of Posidonius. 
Describes the system at length, and attempts an appreciation of it. V.Scramuzza: 
Were the Veneru tn Sictly Serfs? Argues that Verres’ recognition of the serf-status of 
these men (by their employment as tithe contractors) was part of a general liberalizing 
movement then in progress in Italy. T. B. Jones: The Source of Suidas for his 
Comments on the Legions known as the Joviani and the Herculiani. Holds that the 
source was not Eunapius but Sozomen. B. Einarson: Emendation of Aristotle 
Sophistici Elenchi 782020. Reads oiwpévov for dvovpevov and evapxos for Evapyos 
T. Frank: Two Notes: on Hor. Od. II]. 23.17 suggests that immunis means ‘ spot- 
less’ by derivation; on Verg. Aen. II. 646 supports the poet’s Epicureanism by 
reference to the line of Maecenas Nec tumulum curo etc. 


LVII. 4. October, 1936. 


H. T. Wade-Grey and B. D. Meritt: Pylos and the Assessment of Tribute. 
Maintains that the decree of 425 B.c. was the immediate result of the double victory 
of Pylos and Sphacteria. W. A. Laidlaw: The Demonstrative Pronouns in the Plays of 
Tevence. Seeks to show that a short vowel cannot act as brevis brevians before a 
pronoun that is emphatic in the meaning of the sentence. U. Kahrstedt: Chalcidic 
Studtes. Deals with Athenian attempts to prevent the unification of Chalcidice, and 
her subsequent dealings with the established state. H.Cherniss: The Philosophical 
Economy of the Theory of Ideas. Seeks to show how Plato proved that the thory was 
essential to his system in all its aspects. H. V. Canter: Ivony in the Orations of 
Cicevo. Considers the various forms of irony as a ‘figure of thought,’ and discusses 
its use in the separate sections of a speech, as well as in the different types of 
oratory. H.C. Youtie and O. M. Pearl: Notes on P. Jand. VII. 747. Identifies the 
text as part of a tax roll compiled at Karanis late in the second century a.p., and 
discusses the difficulties of the system of reckoning. T. Frank: The Topography of 
Terence Adelphoe 573-85. Relates the description to Rome instead of Athens. 


Classical Philology. XXXI. 4. October, 1936. 


Ch. Vellay, Homeéve contve Hissarlik: summarizes the discrepancies between the 
Homeric description of Troy and the Hissarlik site. G. D. Hadzsits, The Vera 
Historia of the Palatine Ficus Ruminalis: the sacred fig-tree was originally named from 
the primitive deity Rumina; when this origin had been forgotten and the legend of 
Romulus had been developed, its name was changed to Romulana ; in the first century 
B.c. the old name was revived. P.R. Coleman-Norton, Philosophical Aspects of Roman 
Drama: from references to philosophy and philosophical doctrines concludes that the 
average spectator had some superficial acquaintance with Greek philosophies even 
before they were cultivated at Rome. Irving Barkan, Imprisonment as a Penalty in 
Ancient Athens: argues from statements in the orators that imprisonment was used as 
a substantive penalty. J. A. O. Larsen, The Treaty of Peace at the Conclusion of the 
Second Macedonian War: the terms of the peace are not given in Polyb. 18. 14 and 
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Livy 33- 30, which are concerned with details of its application and some additional 
conditions, and must be reconstructed from the account of the demands made by the 
Romans and their allies at the conference at Nicaea in Polyb. 18. 1-2 and 
Livy 32. 33. W. H. Alexander, Some Disputed Passages in Seneca’s De Clementia : 
I. 3. 1 prima entt <hu>manae mtssionts; 1. 3. 5 voluntariam <in mortem > subsiluimus ; 
I. 11. 2 (et hum. gen, comprendit te stht <temperantissimum tt > mor) ; 1. 26. 1 nequitia 
<vitia> adparat; 2.2. 3 imgenia tmmania, et invisa in materia fecundiora, expresserunt ; 
2.7. 1 veniam tuam (vacuam codd.) consittuamus, Annie L. Broughton, The Menologia 
Rustica: these calendars cannot be used as evidence for early Roman religion, since 
their dates show that they were made for a colder climate than Rome’s, perhaps in 
N. Italy. The date of the Roman harvest (in June) invalidates the common ex- 
planation of the October equus rite as a harvest festival; it occurred not only four 
months after the harvest but actually after the sowing of the new crop. 


XXXII. 1. January, 1937. 


A. T. Olmstead, Cuneiform Texts and Hellenistic Chronology: tests the cuneiform 
evidence for Seleucid and Parthian chronology and discusses its use and limitations, 
J. A. O. Larsen, The Peace of Phoentce and the Outbreak of the Second Macedonian War: 
(i) the adscrtptt included in the treaty were not neutrals but states in official alliance 
with Rome; the insertion of Athens and Ilium is due to distortion; critical examina- 
tion of the accounts of Livy and Paus. shows no evidence for relations between 
Athens and Rome before the war: (ii) the first ultimatum presented by Rome to 
Nicanor went beyond the terms of the Peace and could not have been honourably 
accepted by Philip; for whatever reason, Rome must have wanted war. Hi. J. 
Stukey, The Cyvenazan Htkestoi: the ixéovoc of the Cyr. ritual inscr. are not suppliants 
but supernatural alastores whose malign visitations avenge wrong doing. P. Ww. 
Harsh, Angiportum, Platea and Vicus: angiportum is synonymous with vicus, an ordinary 
street ; platea or via, when used in contrast, is a boulevard ; but any of the words may 
be used generally. M. Parry, About Winged Words : argues against Calhoun 
(c.P. 30. 215) that érea rrepdevta rpoonvda has no emotional value but is merely a 
formula for ‘and he said’ used to avoid clumsy repetition of the speaker's name. 
G. E. Duckworth, The Verse Structure of Epidicus 25-26: these ll., like g-10, 29-30, 
57-58, Show a system of two cretics + twelve iambs. A. < Schlesinger, Two Notes on 
Euripides : (i) in Hec. 116-40 Odysseus is right (on his premises) in advising sacrifice ; 
and so are the sons of Theseus; in emphasizing their part Eur. is the patriot, not the 
rebel: (ii) this is confirmed by the order of the debate; E.’s practice creates a 
presumption that the second speaker has his sympathy. D. M. Schullian, The 
Anthology of Valerius Maximus and A, Gellius: to Valentini’s Vat. Lat. 3307 adds two 
other MSS. of the collection of excerpts from V.M. and A.G.—Par. Lat. 4952 and 
Camb. Trin. Coll. R. 16. 34 (to be identified with the Jacobaeus, hitherto believed 
lost): all three are independent and have value for the tradition of V.M. E.T. 
Salmon, Concerning the Second Sallustian Suasonna: the vague reminiscences of Greek 
sources adduced by Post to support authenticity may be used to the opposite effect. 
G. W. Elderkin, Sosus and Aristophanes: Arist. fr. 305a and Athen, 10. 427e (food 
dropped from table belongs to the heroes, or the dead) suggest that Sosus’ mosaic of 
the unswept dining-room floor (Plin. N.H. 36. 184) had a ritual symbolism, sub- 
stituting imitation for real scraps. 


Neue Jahrbucher fiir Wissenschaft und Jugendbildung. XII.3. 1936. 


W. Kunkel, Uber das rimische Recht als geschichtliche Evscheinung und Ausdruch 
vomischen Wesens. A critical analysis of the development of Roman law and an 
examination of its strong and weak points, partly in connexion with F. Schulz’s 


‘Principien des rém. Rechts.’ 
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XII. 4. 1936. 


P, Gohlke, Aristoteles an Alexander tibey das Weltall. An elaborate defence of the 
authenticity of the de Mundo as work of Aristotle’s later period, reflecting the compli- 
cated state of his theories about 325 B.c. 


XII. 5. 1936. 


E. Kirsten, Diz Entstehung des spartanischen Staates (with five illustrations of 
Laconian landscapes}. An interpretation of the successive phases of Spartan history 
in the light of literary and archaeological evidence, with especial emphasis on the 
archaeological background. 


XII.6. 1936. 


U. Knoche, Hovaz, dev Klassikey dev vomischen Sative. A lucid exposition of 
Horace’s place in the succession of Roman satirists. 


Philological Quarterly (Iowa). XIV. 4. (October, 1935.) 

R, C. Flickinger reviews A. Gudeman’s Aristoteles Ulepi Ilounrixyjs. J. W. 
Ashton reviews F. M. Padelford’s edition of The A xtochus of Plato translated by Edmund 
Spenser. 


XV. 1. (January, 1936.) 


Gilbert Norwood argues that Euripides in the Htppolytus uses the myth of the 
Gift of Prayers to show that it is unworthy of acceptance. 


XV. 2. (April, 1936.) 
A. Woodward examines, from Aeneid II, the effect of clash and coincidence of 
accent and ictus in the fourth foot of the Virgilian hexameter. 


Philologus. XC. 4 (N.F. Bd. XLIV. 4). 


L. Weber, IIJEPIH, IMHPEIH. Defends év IIcepiy against ev IInpeiy (near M. 
Othrys) at Hom. B. 766, thinking the latter an attempt at emendation by Alex- 
andrians. P. Schnabel, Die Welthkarte des Agnppa als wissenschaftliches Mtttelglied 
zwischen Hipparch und Ptolemaeus. 1. The map more scientific than has been 
supposed. II. Hipp.’s map better than Eratosthenes’ because based on pure maths. 
III. Pliny’s account of 7th and 8th parallel (N.H. VI. 211) derived from Agrippa. 
IV. A.’s latitude of Italy based partly on itineraries, partly on pure maths. 
V. Certain meridian lines (which are corrections of Eratosth.), mentioned in Strabo 
and Ptol., go back to A. VI. Estimate of 1° lat.=80 Roman miles is A.’s, 
A. corrects estimates of Hipp. The author prints a text with app. crit. of Dem. Prov. 
and Div. Ovb. Terr. A. Gudeman, Die Textiiberlieferung dev aristotelischen Poetth 
(Schluss). III (f). Estimate of P? (= Bywaters’ P*). (g). Valla’s trans. was not 
entirely based on E. Perhaps Herm. Alemannus’ MS was original of the Toledo 
trans. (T’). T’ corresponds exactly with M’ (the Eton trans.). The readings of T’ 
and M’ show that the text of the 11th-cent. MSS was as corrupt as the 14th and 
16th. IV. Combats the ‘apographa’ hypothesis: the corrections of A are not 
conjectures, but from a MS source. F. Klingner, Hovazerkldvrungen (Schluss). 
4. Takes traditional view of meaning of S. I. 6.16. 5. An analysis of Ep. II. 2. 
U. Knoche, Betvachtungen tiber Hovazens Kunst der sativischen Gesprachsfiihrung (Schluss). 
Transitions in H. arise out of (1) subord. clauses, e.g. S. I. 2, II. 3, Ep. I. 1; 
(2) apposition, e.g. E. I. 19, II. 1. 231; (3) a single word, often not its most obvious 
sense, e.g. E. II. 2. 60, 140, S. I. 4. 42. Swuavitas used by Cic. and Quint, of H.’s 
style means the ‘flow’. W. Otto, Zur Lebenszeit des P. Pomponius Secundus. C. 
Cichorius put P. S.’s death in the late 60’s a.p., the date based on Plin. N.H. XIII. 
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83; but that passage is no evidence for the exact date. Pliny’s Bell. Germ. was 
probably not finished till 57 (vid. Plin. Epp. III. 5), i.e. took about ten years. But 
his biography of P. S. begun after the B.G. must have been published some time 
before it—after 51 and before 57. P. S. died between these two dates. Beitvige aus 
dey Thesauvus-Arbeit II. W. H. Friedrich defends bustws as a Middle Latin form. 
Says Petr. uses epulae in opposition to bellum (= pleasures of peace). G. Burckhardt: 
equidem in Cic. with 3rd pers. is colloquial, with 1st pers. literary; ego quidem is 
colloquial. L. Junod makes some remarks on evumpo and emends Apul. Mund. 23. 
B. Rehm detects a tragic fragment in Hier. Vit. Paul. F. Mehmel compares Enn. 
Scaen. 278 with Eur. Med. 526 ff. H. Haffter offers a new view of Plaut. Mil. 326-30. 
W. Richter: madens (of grapes) at Claud. I. 273=‘ripe’. 

MISZELLEN.—F. Walter, Zu beiden Seneca. Emendations of Contr. VII. 1. 21; 
IX. praef. 2; IX. 3. 11, 6.20; X. 1.9; IV. 3. 2; Suas. 2. 4, 15; 4. 1; 2. 10; and 
of Sen. Ep. 15. 11; 78. 28; 105. 33 120. 20. 


XCI. 1 (N.F. Bd. XLV. 1). 


O. Gigon, Zu Anaxagoras. A.’s inconsistency about rAjOo0s and opixpdrns in 
Frag. 59 Bi due to a fusion of (1) Ionic and (2) Eleatic teaching, borrowed from 
(1) Anaximander, (2) Zeno; e.g. A.’s dyp-aifijp opposition developed from the 
Geppdv-yvxpdv of Anaximander. Discusses Parmenides, Zeno and A. on the 
problems raised by 73 ovvexés. Inadequacy of A.on 7d xevov, Examines the sources 
of A.’s theory of homocomeria, and offers parallels from Zeno and Parm. for A.’s 
remarks on 7d dsewpov, kivnows, yéveots Kat POopd, édvta xpypara; but A.’s theory of 
vols peculiar to himself. W. Krieg, Der tvochdische Tetvametey bei Euripides. T.t.’s 
only appear in the later plays, in increasing numbers in the latest (except E/. and Ba., 
which are archaistic in style), T.t.’s in stichomythia first found in Hel. and J.T. ; 
are used for dialogue, to introduce a new character, for endings, for quick movement. 
T.t.’s are broken mostly after the diaeresis in 4th foot, but in latest plays almost any- 
where in the line. They confirm the later dating of Jon, and disprove the separation 
in time of Hey. and Tro. S. Josifovié, Zu Platons Symposion, At 1748 Plato is 
punning from Hesiod, the original form of the proverb being avropdro: dyaBot dyabav 
(not deAdv) éxi Sairas tevrar:; E. Schlesinger, Acorns. dSewds at S. Ant. 332 is used 
in a sense showing its development from ungeheuer to fahig. This illustrated from 
Arist. Nic. Eth, 1144b. <A. Klotz, Zu den Peviochae des Livius. Supports Niebuhr’s 
view that the P. were made from Lists of Contents appended to each book of Livy, 
but shows that they also include insertions taken from (1) Livy’s text, of which the 
author had more than we have, (2) from some Exemplasammlung, as is shown by com. 
parison with Val. Max., Eutr., etc., and by details not in Livy himself. The P. 
perhaps 4th cent. K. Barwick, Quintilians Stellung zu dem Problem sprachlicher 
euschépfungen. The sources of Q.’s examples of new words (8. 3. 30-37) are (1) Cic. 
(De Or. et al.), (2) an epistula of Messalla (cf. 1. 7. 35). Im § 33 read Sergio Plauto 
(=the Stoic) and ens, not queens. In § 35 Caecilius=C. Epivota (cf. Suet. De Gram. 16), 
who probably wrote a commentary on Virgil, from which Q. got (through Messalla) 
both his remarks on Sisenna and on Hortensius. 

MiszELLeN.—E. Wiist, Acacrpédev bet Eupoliss Means ‘put on the rack’, 
A. v. Blumenthal, Zur Kallimachos-Diegesis III. 34. Read erurévws for éresrevw and 
exivnoe for éxeivns. C. Fensterbusch, Zu Vitruv V. 6, 8-9. Combats Bulle’s view 
that 8- re out of place. V. is here describing the Roman, not the Greek, 
theatre. 


Proceeding's of the Royal Irish Academy. XLII. Sect. C no. 10. (1935.) 


M. Tierney, The Pavados in Aristophanes’ Frogs, objects to the current view 
(derived from the scholiasts) that the chorus here represents the initiates of the 
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Eleusinian Mysteries assembled in Hades. (1) There is no reference to Persephone 
and but a slight one to Demeter: (2) in the mysteries the proclamation (against 
murderers) was made before the start of the procession, which was held in the day- 
time; in the Frogs, not till the procession has started, the procession being held at 
night ; and further in the Aristophanic proclamation there is nothing connected with 
Eleusis: (3) the procession to Eleusis had been suspended for some years past, and 
the Athenians would not have enicyed a joke which reminded them of their own 
misfortunes : (4) We notice the use of the words @iavos and Oiacera, Dionysiac 
cult-terms, whereas there is no reason to think the Eleusinian initiates banded 
themselves in @iaco: at all. (5) The other-world punishments are not derived from 
Eleusinian but from Orphico-Dionysiac ideas. After a discussion of further diffi- 
culties raised by Tucker (Frogs, 1906) in reference to the Eleusinian hypothesis, 
T. by means of a detailed analysis of the Parodos and a commentary on certain of 
its ritual features seeks to establish the proposition that everything in it may be 
explained by reference to the Lenaea. 


Revue de Philologie. LXI.4. (October, 1935.) 

R. Goossens, Un nouveau fragment des UlpoordArio d’Eupolis, interprets the 
fragment (originally published by Norsa and Vitelli, Bull. Soc. Arch. Alexandre 28 and 
P.S.I. X1) as belonging to one of the comedies staged in 430/29 and critical of Pericles’ 
strategy. The natural identification with Eupolis’ IIpoordArco: is possible, for other 
theories of that play’s date and plot have no real basis; further, it is known to have 
contained an attack on Aspasia, which fits an early date. Bergk’s conjecture that 
fr. 245 was spoken by the Euthyphro of Plato’s dialogue is revived. M. G. Nicolau, 
Notes sur la terminologie juridique latine: operis lex, a technical term from public con- 
tracts, ‘the specification’, means in Horace A.P. 135 ‘the literary laws governing a 
subject’s treatment.’ In ‘iudicium imperio continens’ wmperio is dative, as equally in the 
phrase iudicia imperio continentur ; contineo, contineor=touch on. G. Ramain, Horace : 
in Odes IV. 8 rejects line 17 as unmetrical and referring to the wrong Scipio, 16 as 
containing un-Horatian padding in the word vetrorsum, and then restores consecutive 
sense by reading per quae spivitus et non celeris fugae | post mortem ductbus usta redtt boms, | 
eius etc. At Epod. 16. 33 suggests vaucos for rauos, which he regards as too archaic in 
the required sense ; for it is the lion’s roar not his colour that affrights the flocks. 
F., Préchac, Sénzque et l’ Histotve; the gross historical errors of de clementia I. g are due 
to copyists ; reads iam<M. Antonium cum in Gallia moraretur fugans>pugiones, etc., 
removing the words not in italics from lower down, while the L. of L. Cinna is prob- 
ably a misreading of Z(xre). Notes et Discussions: A. Diés, Quelques études récentes 
sur les lettres de Platon, tabulates views on authenticity 1864-1932, and discusses several 
passages ; suggests evedidov at 325d. 


LXII 1. (January, 1936.) 


L. Mariés, Stvophes et podmes dans les Sibyllins, finds that Orac, Stbyll. III 218-294 
is written in stanzas indicated by repetitions and responsions in imitation of the 
Hebrew prophets; annotates the lines. P. Boyancé, A propos de l’Art poétique 
ad Horace, argues that for Neoptolemos voinya was (a) the faculty of poetic expression, 
Aefis, (6) the verses or complete short poems this could produce, while zoinows was 
(a) the faculty of conceiving the imd@ecrs of a big work, (b) such a work. Since there 
can be roinpa (b) without zoinors (a), but no moinors (b) without roinya (a), roinpua is 
logically earlier (rpwrevec, Philod. XII 26); hence the order of N.’s division is always 
given as Toinpa, roinows, totns. This order may be found in Horace, where 46-118 
deal with A€fis, 119-201 with iwdfeo1s. In this part of the A.P. Horace may be freely 
embroidering N.’s canvas. J. E. Harry, ‘Yqeipre yap woAv (Soph. O.T. 786): not 
‘the rumour spread abroad’, but ‘the taunt kept recurring to me strongly’ (roAv 
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nom.). Notes et Discussions: E. Stein on J. Pirenne’s Histoire des Institutions et du 
Drott privé de l'ancienne Egypte, and E. Cavaignac on H. Rudolph’s Stadt und Staat im 


vomischen Italien. 


LXII 2. (April, 1936.) 


J. Carcopino, Note suv une inscription chrétienne de Volubilis: three inscriptions of 
sixth-seventh century a.D. show likenesses to inscriptions of Pomaria and Altava; a 
fourth, published in Hesperts 1923, is re-read by C. to refer in 679 A.D. to a lady 
Altava koptativa (i.e. co-optativa), and thus to prove active friendly relations still in 
existence. L. Robert, Ztudes d’épigvaphie grecque: Notes on (XL) inscriptions from 
Heraclea on Propontis, (XLI) decrees from Laodicea, (XLII) inscriptions from 
Thasos. (XLIII) New supplements by R. entirely change the sense of the manu- 
mission from Susa (Cumont, Iuscr. grecques de Suse, p. 84). Another inscr. (sid. 
p. 81) recognized as a manumission. (XLIV) An inscr. in Berlin recognized as a 
Thessalian manumission. (XLV) The solitary Gk. inscr. from Zara imported from 
Paros. Notes on (XLVI) decrees from Colophon (AJP 1935) and (XLVII) 
Guarducci’s Incriptiones Creticae. C. A. Forbes and M. S. Ginsburg, Le Testamentum 
Porcelli, give a commentary. 


LXII 3. (July, 1936.) 


T. W. Allen, Adversaria III. 1. Theognis will by his inspiration (cod:fopev) set 
his mark (o¢pnyis) on his verses (all, not some). 2. Banter of Theognis-separatists, 
3. Tyrt. 5. 3. ? yuo wav 6’. 4. ‘ Longinus’ 7. 2. dvafewpnya for avdPnua. 5-43. Notes 
on Aeneas Tacticus. 44. An Asiatic origin for EiAeiOua? (leg-pulling). 45. More 
examples (cf. Rev. Phil. 1935, p. 291) of aBAaPByjs active. 46. Corrections in Cramer’s 
Anecdota. 47. Exx. of phonetic interchange of 8B and vin MSS. P. Guillon, La stéle 
@’A gamédeés (Paus. IX. 37. 7), tabulates Pausanias’ use of or7An and decides that he 
means by the word a commemorative slab, usually with inscription or relief. The 
atiAn by Agamedes’ BéOpos was perhaps originally a xoAooads in substitution for the 
hero, whose body could not be recovered from Hyrieus’ man-trap. P. would regard 
it as commemorative. E. des Places, Les manuscrits dévivés du * Platon du Vatican’ pour 
les Lois e¢ ? Epinomis, describes Corpus Christi Ox. 96, Venet. App. Cl. XI. 3 (=973), 
Venet. 188 (= 1022), 187 (=742), 184 (=326), Laur. 80. 17, 59. 1, 85. 9. conv. soppr. 
180, Riccard. 67 and 84. J. Vanseveren, Inscription d’Ilion (Michel, Recueil 731): new 
reading and commentary. J. Le Gall, L’itinévaive de Genséric, argues, with the aid of 
a new inscription from Altava, for the land-route by the defile of Taza. Notes et 
Discussions: L. Robert on Merritt and West’s The Athenian Assessment of 425 B.c., 
discusses the geography of Caria; E. Bickermann severely criticizes W. Kolbe’s Die 
Kitegsschuldfrage von 278. 


Rheinisches Museum fiir Philologie. LXXXIV. 1. 


1. E, Bickel, Der Sohn des Sigimer, dev Befreiey Germaniens, sein Romername, 
Arminius und der Stegfriedmythus. The name Arminius was taken from the old Roman 
Gens Arminia: it cannot have a ‘ germanistisches Etymon,’ for then there would be 
no parallel for such a name either as gentilicium or as cognomen. The native name of 
Arminius may have been of the same root as Sigimer, Segestes, Segimund. But his 
connexion with the Siegfried of saga is unprovable. R. Meissner appends a note to 
show that there is no evidence for the derivation of Arminius from a German root. 

2. K. von Fritz, Antisthenes und Sokvates in Xenophons Symposton. Criticisms of 
X.’s Symposium based on its relation to Plato are mistaken. The difficulties of 
interpretation can only be met by understanding that the work is partly playful, 
partly serious—audéia. orovdy AcAnOvia peysypéevn. Some speculations about Aeschines’ 
influence on Xenophon. 
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3. A. Klotz, Die Quellen Plutarchs in dey Lebensbeschreibung des Istus Quinctius 
Flamininus. The Greek History comes chiefly from Polybius, the Roman History 
chiefly from Valerius Antias, supplemented from Livy and an occasional note from 
Cicero. 

4. O. Immisch, Der Epilog dev nikomachischen Ethitk. Analysis of the Epilogue, 
and discussion of its relation to the Politics; with special reference to the polemic 
against Isocrates. 

5. E. Reitzenstein, Das neue Kunstwollen in den Amores Ovids. The view, at con- 
siderable length and in some detail, that Ovid is much less serious and more 
impersonal than his predecessors in his treatment of love. 

6. H. Wempe, Dte litevarischen Beztehungen und das chyronologische Verhaltms 
zwischen Germanicus und Manilius. A new argument for the priority of Germanicus. 


LXXXIV. 2. 


1. E. Schwyzer, Zur Bronze von Agnone, Learned discussion of the inscription, 
with some new interpretations. 

2. F. Hampl, Oi Borrvator. The relation of Spartolos to other cities in Bottike. 

3. A. Klotz, Uebey die Quelle Plutarchs in dev Lebensbeschvetbung des Q. Fabius 
Maximus. The sole source was Valerius Antias (not Coelius Antipater), Livy was 
not used. 

4. Ph. Merlan, Ein Simplikios-Zitat bet Pseudo-Alexandvos, und ein Plotinos-Zitat bet 
Simplikios. A note on the relation of (a) Simpl. ad. Ar., de Caelo II. 1. 284a 14 sqq. 
to Pseudo-Alex. ad Ar., Metaph. A 8, 1074a sqq. (b) Simpl. ibid. to Plotinus, Enn. 
II. 1. init. Conclusions about the nature and date of Pseudo-Alex.’s work. 

5. W. Siiss, Zur Cistellaria des Plautus. Detailed investigation of the relation of 
the Cistellaria to Menander’s Synaristosat. 

6. RK. Thurneysen, Tvevert. The derivation of the name: it means ‘those who 
cross the river.’ 


LXXXIV. 3. 


1. G. Jachmann, Eine Elegie des Properz: ein Ueberlieferungsschicksal. Prop. Il. 
xv 25-8, 37-40 are declared interpolations on surprising grounds : then follows some 
unconvincing theorizing about interpolation in other Latin authors, esp. Vergil 
(Aenetd), Cicero (de Off.) and Val. Flacc. Enormous conclusions are based on 
meagre evidence. 

2. J. Geficken, Zwet Sokvatesworte. Notes on (1) Oeia poipa and (2) duaGia as the 
Greatest Evil: both are originally genuine Socratic conceptions. 

3. A. Wilhelm, Dtodovos XIX 45. (1) W. suggests éxxAvoess for the unintelli- 
gible eyxAivers. (2) L. and S.° are mistaken in quoting J.G. IX 1, 692, 14 in support 
of the meaning ‘ drainage-conduit’ for 68éAwxo. here: in any case of. in this passage 
does not mean ‘drainage-conduit ’; it means the bars of vatlings set in breaches of the 
city-wall, through which rain-water was drained. In Diodoros, these vents are 
blocked by earth dislodged in the storm; hence the flood. W. proves his point by 
reference to the ‘ Eumenian’ city-wall of Pergamum, where sockets for such railings 
can still be seen in the vents. (3) XIX 45, 6 W. suggests das tomos for €xaoTos. 
(4) XIX 45, 7 evrvynparwv for arvynparwv. 

4. H. Dahlmann, Caesars Schrift iiber die Analogie. Caesar's ‘analogistic’ 
theory of style, the reformed eleganitia, the locutio emendata et Latina at which he 
aimed, was to be founded on the seymo cotidtanus, not on an artificial literary dialect. 
Certain laws are inherent in seymo cotidianus: these must be sc observed that 
anomalies must be expelled and analogous words and forms created ; e.g. mertus must 
replace moviuus. The well-known fragment ¢anquam scopulum sic fugias inauditum aique 
tnsolens verbum must be understood in the light of this: the Analogist was bound to 
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and in fact did invent new words and forms, such as ens, marmuva, turbonts etc.; but he 
had to base them on a consistent theory of what the sermo cottdianus could admit by 
analogy ; Caesar’s condemnation is reserved for Neubildungen which do not fulfil this 
condition. 

D. decides that the date of the work was either 55 or 54 B.c. ; that it was a work 
of rhetoric, not of grammar ; and that it was inspired by C.’s tutor Antonius Gnipho. 
He discusses in some detail C.’s rationes analogiae, and the arrangement and contents 
of the dissertation. 

5. A. H. Krappe, Hermione. H. was an Earth-Goddess, equated with Demeter 
after the Olympian invasion; the centre of her cult was the Argive city of the same 
name. K. accepts the identification of Hermione with Harmonia (surely tdentification 
is the wrong word and idea? One may have influenced the other, but they are 
certainly not the same. The article is obscure on this point). He infers that the 
marriage of Harmonia and Kadmos is an Umbildung of an earlier marriage of 
Hermione and Hermes; and discusses the nature and history of Harmonia as 
a chthonic goddess. 


IZ! 


LXXXIV. 4. 


1. Sprachwissenschaftliche Bettrige zuv friithvheinischen Siedlungs- und Kulturgeschichte, 
I. L. Weisgerber. Examination of personal names on inscriptions in district of 
Treveri. Maps to show distribution within Civ. Trev. of (1) ‘ Roman’ names, 
(2) Celtic names, (3) other names (Germanic, Illyrian, Ligurian): interesting con- 


clusions drawn from distribution of these other names outside Civ. Trev. Much 
valuable discussion of details. 
2. Zu Plotims Interpretation von Platons Timaeus 35a. H.R. Schwyzer. What 


antiquity understood by wepi ra cupata yryvopevn pepioty ovoia. 

3. Plutarchstudien. K. Ziegler. Reasons for some readings of his text of 
Alexander ; some new suggestions ; and proof that Alexander is incomplete. 

4. Dte Schlacht bet Munda. A. Schulten. Explanation and reconciliation of some 
variations in the sources. Description of the tactics and of the site. 


LXXXV 1. 


1. Sophoclea. L. Radermacher. év@npos=év @ Onp éors, and is not metaphorical. 
Phil. 7ig sq. read waduvBiw for raow Oeiw. Phil. 1219 cov=to1, unique survival in 
Attic, xpimrev e€ 6800, abbreviated phrase illustrated. opixpds and puxpos discussed ; 
both together on inscription of fifth century B.c. 

2. Zur Frage dev Properzinterpolation. U. Knoche. Prop. IV. 5. 55-8 and III. 22. 
37-8 are interpolations. Case not as conclusive as K. thinks: but he has several 
interesting discussions and observations, e.g. on repetition of verses in Greek and 
Latin poets of different ages and styles, and the unique use of lyva in IV. 5. 58. 

3. Zu einigen oskischen Géotternamen. A. v. Blumenthal. An appendix to 
E. Schwyzer’s excellent article on the bronze of Agnone in LAXXIV. 2. 

4. Ueber die Stellung des Cassius Dio unter den Quellen zur Geschichte des zwetten 
punischen Krieges ; eine Vovarbeit zuv Quellenanalyse dey dvitten Dekade des Livius. A. 
Klotz. The influence of Coelius Antipater on Livy and on Dio ap. Zonaras. Dio 
used Antias also. He has preserved much detail omitted by Livy. 


LXXXV. 2. 

1. Conclusion of A. Klotz’s article in LXXXV.1 on the sources of Cassius 
More quotations to show that Dio combines two sources of tradition— 

Direct influence of Livy’s Third Decade or of 

Coelius was the principal source, Antias 


Dio. 
Coelius Antipater and Val. Antias. 
Polybius nowhere provable in Dio. 
secondary. 
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2. Die Alkestissage. L. Weber. Speculations about the place of Artemis, 
Apollo, Herakles etc. in the story: comparison of Orpheus and Eurydike. An 
extremely obscure and formless article, from which it is difficult to extract any clear 
conclusions. ' 

3. Ein Bruchstiich aus einem historischen Roman. F. Zimmermann. Ingenious 
restoration and elucidation of P. Oxy. 1826. The Verso fragment must precede the 
Recto. Rattenbury’s doubts whether this papyrus has anything to do with romance 
were unjustified. The fragment is concerned with a quarrel between King Seson- 
chosis and his son. 

4. Iheseus dey Iomer. H. Herter. Chiefly about the cvvocxwpés, which (1) 
means political unity of towns in Attica, not centralization of Attic people in Athens, 
(2) must have been a very slow and gradual undertaking, (3) was certainly not 
carried out without opposition from some towns. Connexion of Theseus with 
Marathon maintained. 

5. MIszELLE: Powria, 


LXXXV. 3. 


1. Theseus dey Ionury. H. Herter (continued). Aphidnai the original seat of 
Theseus in Attica. Place of Trozen in the saga: it was an old Ionic settlement 
which originally shared Theseus with N.-E, Attica, and was always remembered as 
his birthplace. Identification of Poseidon and Aegeus denied. Myth and History 
in the Cretan story— Minotaur, Labyrinth, Athenian Tribute, Ariadne. Theseus and 
the Amazons and Centaurs. His original connexion with Thessaly proved, and 
supported by legend of burial at Skyros. His name is not pre-hellenic. 

2. Die Namen des Sprichworts in den klassischen Sprachen. L. Bieler. (1) Accepts 
ancient derivation of wapoiuia from apa and ofuos and interprets as originally being 
advice given e.g. by father to son ‘ to accompany his way,’ to go with him on his 
journey. waporpia is properly adjective, sc. yvwun. (2) Proverbium. verbum pro verbo 
veddeve =render literally: pro verbo=Iitevally: a proverbium is an utterance that must 
be taken literally, i.e. obeyed or followed. Note on praetor: it means ‘ Vorsprecher,’ 
from the well-known use of praeire. 

3. LTexthritische Bettrage zur Civis. R. Helm. Emendations and elucidations of 
VV. 5, 7, II, 12, 13, 14-5, 31, 47, 48, 54-7, 70 Sqq., 90, 116 sqq. (prdterve is a curious 
suggestion), 138 sqq., 149 sq., 158 Sq., 160 sq., 185 Sqq., 217 Sqq., 227 Sq., 249 Sqq., 
265 Sq., 287 Sq., 293, 297-327, 349 Sqq-+ 374, 383 Sqq., 386, 408 Sq., 413 Sqq.» 434, 
436, 443 sqq., 484, 531, and the Journey. 


Rivista di Filologia. N.S. XII (1934), 3. 


A. Rostagni, Le nuove AIHT'HSEI® ¢ I’ ovdinamento dei carmt di Callimaco. Of scant 
merit in itself, this prose epitome enables one to reconstruct the order of the poems 
adopted in ancient editions. In the trochaic poem with invocation of Artemis 
coming after the "Iay8o. we may identify the series of trochaic pentameters in P. Oxy. 
1011. Remarks about the character of the "JauBoi and of the MéAy. The papyrus 
edition presupposed by this epitome was not very different from the codex to which 
P. Oxy, to11 belonged. A. Momigliano, Manto ¢eT ovacolo di Apollo Clario. At Claros 
oracles were certainly delivered by a priest, cf. Tacitus, Ann. II, 54. None the less 
there is evidence for the use of a tripod, asat Delphi. This importation (along with 
a priestess ?) is reflected in the legend of the coming of Manto, daughter of Teiresias, 
to Claros. M. Guarducchi, Nuovi contributi alla cronologia degli archonts beotict. In 
continuation of her studies on this topic the authoress examines a series of Boeotian 
federal archons of the last quarter of the third century s.c., amplifies the list of 
Holleaux (Rev. ét. gv., 1895, 183 ff.; 1900, 187 ff.) and attempts some closer datings. 
C. Gallavotti, L’ edizione teocritea di Moscopulo. G. enquires which of our codices show 


L. Radermacher. (owria means ‘ ploughed land.’ 
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in their text traces of the activity of Byzantine scholars and assesses the work of 
Moschopoulos. E. Bolafh, Note al testo del I libvo det ‘Commentarii bells Gallict’ dt 
Cesare. 3B. vindicates a large number of passages which Meusel and other scholars 
have rejected or altered in too arbitrary a fashion. Miscellanea: 1. G. De Sanctis, 
La distruzione dt Rhaukos. The stele from Gortyn (Collitz-Blass 5016) attesting a 
delimitation of territory between Gortyn and Cnossos with a line of demarcation 
passing right through the middle of another city has been brought by M. Guarducchi 
(Historra VIII, 1934, 73 ff.) into connection with Polybius, XXX, 23. It would 
appear that the pact was concluded before and not after the actual destruction of 
Rhaucos, Fr. Della Corte, L’ ambascevia di Cratete a Roma. Difficulties about the 
exact date at which this eminent Stoic came to Rome can be avoided by supposing 
that the Attalus of Pergamum who despatched him was not Attalus III but 
Attalus II, co-regent with Eumenes II. A date c. 171 fits Suetonius—‘ sub ipsam 
Ennii mortem.’ Recenztoni. Note bibliografiche. Pubblicazioni ricevute. 


N.S. XII (1934), 4. 

M. Lenchantin, Sul preteso sincretismo det generi nella letteratura latina. A general 
essay upon the topic of the literary characteristics of Virgil and Horace. S. Luria, 
L’ asino nella pelle del leone (Un parallele fra le favole del? India e quelle dell’ antica Grecia). 
Eastern parallels to Aesopic and other fables, however close, do not prove derivation. 
Parallels to Aesop, 333 and 336. L. discusses in detail the fable of the monkey in 
Archilochus, attacking the views of Immisch (Philologus LXXXYV, 1929, 1 ff.). The 
origin of some stories about the donkey is to be found in the rdéle assigned to that 
animal in phallic and Dionysiac ceremonies. K. Scott, La data dt composizione della 
Argonautica di Valerio Flacco. S. argues that the introduction (I, 1-21), if not the 
greater part, of the Avgonautica was composed in the reign of Domitian. There is no 
reason to believe, as many have, that the poem was begun soon after a.D. 70; more- 
over 5 f., ‘ille tibi cultusque deum delubraque gentis | instituet,’ is presumably a 
reference to the building of the Tempium Gentis Flaviae by Domitian, late in his 
reign (a theory anticipated in C.Q., 1929, 121 ff., which is not noticed by S.). 
A. Momigliano, La xo) eipyvn del 386 al 338 a.c. M. discusses the meaning of xo.) 
cipjvn, with its connotation of ‘sanctions,’ and examines carefully such pacts from 
the Peace of Antalcidas to the arrangements made after Chaeronea. Against De 
Sanctis (Rivista, 1934, 145 ff.) he holds that the Peace of 362/1 was supplemented bya 
cuppaxia; the inscription S.J.G.? 182 does not, however, refer to this but to the Peace 
of 371/0. The xow?) ecipjvn and the cvppaxia of 338 were separate instruments (cf, 
especially Arrian, Anabasis III, 24, 5; Justin, IX, 5), and S.J.G.* 260 reproduces the 
former. G. De Sanctis, Epigvaphica: XII. Il vegolamento militare det Macedon. ‘This 
is the inscription found near Amphipolis and published by P. Roussel (Rev. arch., 
1934, 39 ff.). Discipline and penalties. On the lettering, to be dated late in the 
third or early in the second century B.c.—hence interesting possibilities of Philip V 
as its originator. S. Accame, La diarchia dei Molossi. A. traces the development of 
a division of power in the royal family in the fourth and third centuries, beginning 
with Alcetas and his son, who are mentioned together on the inscription of the Second 
Athenian League in 375. G. Bonfante, L’ accento beotico. An examination of the 
papyrus fragments of Corinna, with criticism of the views of Wilamowitz and Her- 
mann. Miscellanea: I. C. Marinatos, Scavi nella Grotta di Arkalochort. A find of 
votive axes of gold and silver in a cave some twenty miles south of Candia: the 
birth-place of Zeus? II. G. De Sanctis, La data della nascita di G. Cesare. Carco- 
pino (Mélanges Bidez, Brussels, 1934, 355 ff.) has argued ingeniously for the year Iot. 
This does not really suit Suetonius, Divus Julius I. Caesar’s designation to the 
position of flamen dialis in 84, repudiation of his betrothed Cossutia and marriage to 
Cinna’s daughter, closely connected transactions, need not have taken a long time. 
The year 100 is to be preferred. Recenzioni. Note bibliografiche. Pubblicazions ricevute. 
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N.S. XIII (1935), 1. 


C. Kerényi, Sofrone ovvero il natuvalismo greco. A discussion of the character of 
Sophron’s work in the light of the newly-discovered papyrus fragments. The first 
of these, from the mime Tai yuvaixes ai rav Oedv pavre é£eAav, describes a magical 
ceremony in vivid and ritually exact language. Realism also in fr. 2, from the 
‘Axéorprar. Sophron must not be regarded as a comic poet—his delineation of human 
life is the natural complement to an idealistic view of the universe. A. Rostagni, 
La ‘Vita’ suetontana dt Trbullo ¢ la costituztone del ‘Corpus Tibullianum.’ The brief, 
corrupt and generally despised Vita attached to Bk. III of the Corpus Tib. is to be held 
for Suetonian. For ‘ Albius Tibullus, eques fregalist ’’ read ‘<A.> Albius Tibullus 
eques R. e Gabiis’: the insertion of the praenomen was suggested by an early Dutch 
editor, ‘e Gabiis’ by Bahrens. For Gabii, in the regio Pedana, cf. Horace, Epp. I, 
4,2. The corruption in ‘ante alios Corvinum Messalam foriginem{ dilexit’ perhaps 
derives from something like ‘ or(atorem) insigniter.’ The Vita attributes to Tibullus 
the composition of ‘ epistolae amatoriae’: these are to be identified with III, 8-20, 
and are authentic, so R. holds, as contrasted with 1-6 (Lygdamus and Neaera) and 7 
(Panegyricus Messallae). G. De Sanctis, Epigvaphica XIII: Lardgis hopov del 425 a. C. 
An examination of 1]. 34 of this inscr. (JG I*, 63=Tod, 66). The prytany—tribe 
should be Atynis, not Oivyis, In the crucial phrase about aorparid read ére[dav exer €] 
orpa{7ia]. This must refer to the expected return of Cleon from Sphacteria. The 
first decree of Thudippus is thus a gamble on the future. Valuable conclusions 
about the chronology of this year. V. Bertoldi, Spigolature da Teofvasto. The words 
adia and ‘apium,’ though applied to different plants, are ultimately derived 
from the same root, the ancient word for ‘ water,’ cf. the Thraco-Illyrian ‘ apa.’ 
Zevdapvos (acey Creticus) is not to be connected with the verb odaddfev. It has 
alternative forms, Byzantine aodevdayvos, Modern Greek aorévdapos. A pre-Greek 
word, cf. dixrapvov, the Cretan plant par excellence. Miscellanea: I. E. Lobel, La 
‘ Giustizia’ dt Euforione. Some conjectures about this papyrus fragment (Amn. della 
R. Scuola Norm. Sup. di Pisa 1V, 1935). II. F. Della Corte, Per l identita di Valerw 
Edituo con Valerio Sovano. The lyric poet .Valerius Aedituus (Gellius, 19, 9, 3; 
Apuleius, Afol. 9) is to be identified with Q. Valerius Soranus, the scholarly author 
of the ’Eromrides. III. G. De Sanctis, La prima spediztone atentese nell’ Occidente. The 
treaty between Athens and Egesta in 454/3 (JG I?, 19=Tod, 31) is presumably 
earlier than the great disaster in Egypt, which De Sanctis dates in 453/2. To the 
same year as the treaty with Egesta is probably to be dated the visit of the Athenian 
general Diotimus to Naples (Timaeus, fr. 99m). IV. G. De Sanctis, Polibio ¢ 
velaziom tra Roma et Rodu. The well-known crux in P.’s remarks about Rhodes 
under the year 168/7 (30, 5, 6), ws oxeddv Eryn TerTapdkovta pds Tois ExaTdV KEKOLVWVNKUS 
6 Sypos “Pwpaios tov éerupavertatwv Kai xadXrioTwv Epywv, invites emendation, for 
an alliance with Rome c. 306 B.c. cannot be accepted. The proposals of 
Holleaux and Carcopino are not very plausible. Has something dropped out— 
"EAAnoi te xai before ‘Pwyaious? V. S. Accame, L’ alleanza di Atene con Leontim 
e jtegio. With reference to the inscrr. recording these alliances in 433/2 (JG I’, 52, 
51= Tod, 57-8) Accame doubts whether, as a matter of fact, the erasure on the stele 
of the treaty with Leontini was an earlier treaty (? of 446-40, as Hiller v. Gart- 
ringen argued). None the less the existence of an earlier treaty with Leontini is 
attested (Thuc. III, 86): and it would be reasonable to suppose that such a treaty, 
and, naturally, an alliance with Rhegium as well, was concluded in 454/3, cf. the case 
of Egesta, JG I?, 1g= Tod, 31. VI. M. Lenchantin, La data del bimtllenario d’ Ovazio 
ed’ Augusto. This date should be 1936, not 1935. The common error, also made in 
the computation of the Virgilian anniversary, comes from treating the years before 
Christ as cardinals instead of as ordinals. 
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N.S. XIII (1935), 2. 

R. Mondolfo, La genest ¢ + problemi della cosmologia di Talete. Thales was a 
gvowoAdyos, not a metaphysician. Egyptian influence upon Thales; eastern myths 
about cosmic conflicts ; the Greek myth about Oceanos; Thales on flux and reflux. 
M. Lenchantin, Callimaco, l’ acqua Filetea e Properzio 111 3. A discussion of P.’s debt 
to Callimachus as illustrated by this poem. For Hippocrene, cf. P. Oxy. ro11, 85; 
fr. 388 Schn. The Muse also sprinkles P. with water from another spring, Aganippe, 
described as ‘aqua Philetaea,’ for the scholarly Coan was a poet of love (he cele- 
brated Bittis in his verses). A. Momigliano, La Storto dt Ephoro e le Elleniche ds 
Teopompo. An examination of various passages of Plutarch, Vita Alcibtadis, shows 
that Theopompus in his Hellenica followed Xenophon and Ephorus, contaminating 
them. The Hellenica were probably published between 346 and 343: this gives 
a date for the publication of that part of Ephorus (I-XIX ?) which dealt with Greek 
history down to 394. This view is confirmed by certain indications in Ephorus, 
eg. fr. 119=Strabo IX, 400 f., and Diodorus XI, 82. M. disentangles a leading 
thought in Ephorus, a preoccupation with the moral qualities that won the hegemony 
for Athens, Sparta and Thebes in turn. Likewise the dperj of Philip was 
emphasized in the later books of Ephorus, published after an interval. G. De 
Sanctis, Epigraphica: XIV. Contributi efigraphics alla cronologia della guerra deceletca. 
The decree in honour of Archelaus (JG I?, 105=Tod 91) has recently been trans- 
ferred by Meritt from 411/o to 407/6. The new date depends upon the view of 
Ferguson that there were no tribal prytanies during the rule of the Five Thousand. 
But this theory is unproven, and historical grounds speak for 411/o. For the same 
reason another inscription (JG I?, 501) can be assigned to the same year. M. Segre, 
Epigvaphica: 1. Catalogo di libri da Rodi. I1. ’Eoreyvoroupévor, This important 
inscription, published by Maiuri in 1925, has been examined by S., who provides a 
photograph and some improvements. It is the catalogue of the library of a gymna- 
sium, not a list of donations. In the second study S. examines the word oreyvorova 
which occurs on the Macedonian military inscr. from Philippi (G. De Sanctis, Rv. 
1934, 505 ff.). The verb was already known from a Pergamene inscr., Iuschy. von 
Perg. 158. The phrase pyrw écreyvorompévwv of that inscr. means ‘men who have 
not yet been in winter-quarters. Supplements of 15 f. S. Peppinck, De duobus 
Dionysit Antiquitatum codicibus Vaticanis. These are 133 and 134, which scholars have 
unduly neglected—to their loss. G. Bonfante, L’ accusativo Dorico TY (‘te’) e ? osco 
tiom. An accusative form the same as the nominative occurs in certain Indo- 
European languages. The Oscan ‘tiom’ is probably of this kind—a characteristic 
which differentiates Osco-Umbrian from Latin. Miscellanea: 1. B. Lavagnini, Areta- 
logia in Tevenzio (Adelfi, v. 536). The phrase ‘ virtutes narro’ means ‘act as an 
aretalogus.’ II. F. Della Corte, Marco Seio Nicanore, grammatico e poeta. The poet 
Sueius mentioned by Macrobius was probably Seius, as Ribbeck saw: to be identi- 
fied with the freedman of M. Seius in Varro (fr. 47, B.), and with the M. Seius 
Nicanor of Suetonius, De gram. 6. III. C. A. Balducci, L’ opposiztone dinastico— 
politica alla morte dt Onorio. On the policy of the Western Emperor Johannes (423-5) : 
B. argues that he is the same man as the ‘ primicerius notariorum’ attested in the 


year 408. 


Wiener Studien. LIII. 1935 (published December, 1935). 

[The majority of the contributions are dedicated to Ernst Kalinka on the 
occasion of his seventieth birthday.] 

ABHANDLUNGEN: E. Liw, Das Verhdltnis von Logik und Leben bet Parmenides, 
analyses and explains the extant fragments, which are sufficient to show how 
Parmenides answered all questions of primary importance and to account for his opposi- 
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tion to Heraclitus. A. Lesky, Zum Orestes des Euripides, first comments on the general 
structure of the play, then discusses briefly the problems raised by vv. 1225-45 and 
the conclusion. K. Glaser, Gang und Ergebnis des Platonischen Lysis, examines the 
L~sts with a view to showing why ¢:Aia and €pws form such an important theme in 
Plato’s philosophy. J. Jithner, Zur Geschichte dev gvriechischen Wetthampfe, discusses 
and re-interprets allusions to Greek athletics in Pindar Nem. 5, 19; Aristotle Tepi 
mopeias (pwv 3, 705 a 16; Pollux Onomasticon 3, 151; Philostratus Imag. 1, 24 (328, 17 
Kayser); Themistius on Aristotle Phys. 5, 3, 226 b 31 (172, 26 ff. Schenkl); and 
Aristeides XIII Panath. I 318 (Dindorf). LL. Radermacher, Sulcius acer et Caprius, at 
Horace Sat. I 4 defends Sulcius against Sulgius which is supported by inscriptions, 
Delator = cvxodavrns ; as Caprius suggests caprificus so Sulcius suggests ficus sulca, and 
as Caprius suggests caper, sc Sulcius suggests sulcus=membrum muliebre. L. Bieler, 
Kritisch-Exegetisches zuy Suasorta De Alexandyvo des Arellius Fuscus submits an improved 
text and comments on the elements of legend and religion which are part of the 
Asiatic school of rhetoric. He compares Contvov.1 3. K. J. Heilig, Ein Bettrag zur 
Geschichte des Medtceus II des Tacitus, shows that Paulinus Venetus (1280-1344 A.D.) 
knew the later books of the Amnals and that he derived his knowledge directly from 
Mediceus II. M. Schuster, A: itsche Nachlese zur Briefsammlung des jiingeven Plinius, 
discusses some passages to illustrate and defend his choice of readings in the Teubner 
edition. K. Jax, Zum Indtculus des Posssdius, shows that though Possidius himself 
was unsystematic, Kalinka’s examination of Cod. Veronensis XXII 20 proves that 
Migne is quite unreliable. 

MiszELLEN: E. v. Ivanka derives the conception of Ilevia in Aristot. Probl. 
XXVIII 4 from the Cynic poet Crates of Thebes. F. Miltner attributes an inscribed 
Greek epigram found near Konya to the third centurya.p. B. Warnecke supplements 
by another example Drexler’s list of stories reminiscent of the Midas legend (Roscher 
2966 ff.). H.Lackenbacher comments on some of the difficulties in Catullus 36, 
M. Schuster seeks to elucidate the hitherto unexplained moon miracles in 
Livy XXII, 1, 9-12. L. Radermacher at Quintilian VII, 1, 7 expunges de facto 
ambigituy as a gloss. E. Hauler corrects and supplements on the strength of the 
Ambrosian palimpsest the text of Fronto Ep. XVIII (p. 185. 16 ff. Naber). K. Prinz 
shows that Boethius’s occasional lapses in prose from classical idiom are balanced in 
verse by metrical irregularities, particularly proprius. J. Briich argues that corylus 
in classical Latin, even Virg. Georg. 2, 65, means the tree, not the nut, which is nux 
abellana. Covylus=nut is only a passing phase in later Latin. 


Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Sprachforschung. 62. Band. 3./4. Heft. 


The classical languages have only a small part in this number. E. Schwyzer 
discusses the form éa in Il. V. 256. He believes the true form to be éa, an ancient 
present. E. Specht discusses the form yaAi¢pwov. V. Pisani compares BAw6pds with 
Tocharish mrac, ‘head.’ E. Fraenkel argues that the form €ypamce in Coll. 4991 XI 
20 of the Gortyn inscription is active, and he compares a Bulgarian expression. He 
also offers an explanation of the form Adyayov. D. Westermann criticizes an article 
by H. Skéld (Vol. LIX 205 ff.) in which he professed to find parallels in sound 
development between Greek and certain languages spoken in the Sudan. Brief notes 
on single Greek words are contributed by E. Schwyzer and F. Specht. The latter 
has an interesting article on the expression ‘propere ocius’ in Plautus Cist. 638. He 
believes it to be an ancient construction, parallelled in Sanskrit, propere being an ablative 
and octus comparative. Specht also briefly discusses the development of the meaning 
of Latin pons, which he refers to the Terramare dwellings when ‘way’ equalled 
‘bridge.’ He compares Herodotus’ description of Paeonian lake-dwellings (V. 16), 
F. Mezger discusses at length the forms Gothic sdkeis and Latin sdgis. G. Bonfante 
attempts to prove a rule that final short 7 in Latin disappears in polysyllables 
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put remains in dissyllables. W.W ust contributes a note comparing Latin bimus with 
Vedic gatéhima-. E.Schwyzer discusses the antecedents of the Swiss-German form 
Gneiss, and F. Specht at some length West Germanic felte. The latter also writes 
upon the original I.-E. lengthening of ~+consonant in connection with the Old 
English form scri#d, and continues his discussion of various Lithuanian forms. He 
also contributes a long article on the relationship of the Baltic and Slavonic 
languages. H. Oertel writes at length upon the usage of the Sanskrit verbs vap + mts 
and Jabh+da with divine names. Specht writes upon Sanskrit canisthat. E. Lewy 
contributes notes on Ossetish forms. Schwyzer discusses the history of the Spanish 
form duveta. R. Thurneysen writes shortly on the etymology of Old Irish ddid. 
W. Schultz has an interesting article on the Indo-European question as it concerns 
prehistory. He discusses the movements of peoples and the spread of various cul- 
tures in the fourth millennium B.c. F. Specht writes on the origin of the Indo- 
European form for ‘ harrow,’ which he traces to the Ligurians. He also has a long 
article on the development of certain Indo-European 2-suffixes. W. Krogmann deals 
with certain cognates of the Indo-European stem *fetsgo-, *pisgo-, ‘fish.’ E. Her- 
mann discusses the vocative singular of d-stems. 


63. Band. 1./2. Heft. 


In a note on Gk. duos W. Schulze compares the vowel quantity and meaning 
with that of Skt. bhasada-. E. Schwyzer contributes a long article on Greek Noun 
Formation, illustrating it with a detailed examination of three examples, é<perpov, 
pepSpaivos and Homeric midjecoa, F. Specht writes a note on the form zorapds 
which he derives from ‘*zorayvés. He compares Anglo-Saxon related forms. 
G. Anagnostopulos in an interesting comment on the suffix -evs suggests that it 
originated, not by borrowing from an unknown pre-Greek language, but in contrac- 
tion, in the same way as the suffix -as, or post-classical -«s for -vos. W. Krogmann 
criticises M. Runes’ interpretation of the form eimom in the Duenos inscription 
(Glotta XXI 125 ff.) and suggests that its meaning is ‘going’. He derives from it 
the forms festinus and opinart (through *opfinus). W. Hart contributes a long article 
entitled ‘ Die tiberkurzen Vokale in den historischen indogermanischen Sprachen’. 
He tabulates the material by languages, and draws conclusions as to the development 
of these vowels. F. Specht continues his examination of various Lithuanian forms, 
dealing with the inflexion of I.E. é-stems and of the dative singular. E. Fraenkel 
writes on the Lithuanian imperfect. R. Thurneysen examines the Old Irish form 
vogeinn. A. Johannson compares and contrasts the Germanic proper name Ardaricus 
and the Iranian Ardabures. R. Loewe writes on the origin of the word gas and 
follows L. Nagel in connecting it with German gédschen. O.Griinenthal examines 
the forms of the perfect tense in the Slavonic languages and makes certain sugges- 
tions based upon them with regard to tense formation in original Indo-European. 
Short notes are contributed by F. Specht, K. Bouda, W. Schulze and O. Griinenthal. 


LANGUAGE. 


Indogermanische Forschungen. LIII (1935), 2. 


V. Machek adds further examples of the palatalization of I. Eu. & in certain (but 
not all) of the satem languages when standing before liquids or back vowels. 
E. Hermann discusses I.Eu. terms of family-relationship (*atéa, familiar and infan- 
tile; mété ‘mother’ in Lith.; terms for ‘ parents’ usually based on more obvious 
physical fact of maternity; *sunus ‘son’ late; so Lat. bert; and some others), 
E. Schwentner calls attention to Hebbel’s interest in Comparative Philology. 
R. Bluemel continues his papers on the acc. ‘ of reference,’ replying to the criticisms 
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of Sommer and Biese. B. Rosenkranz discusses the East Italic insc. P.I.D. 343 andl 
shows conclusively that it is not Etrusc. But he considers it pre-I.Eu., despite © 
some ‘ Ligurian’ (!) elements. Idem, the Lepontic inscc. are not Keltic; but’ 
‘ Ligurian,’ B. holds from an analysis of proper names, is only partly I.Eu. » partly 
Japhetic. A. von Blumenthal collects the evidence for the several designations of 
sum current in Italic. E. Lewy traces the history of the non-I.Eu. word ‘hemp,’ ” 
E. Fraenkel: on the treatment of Slavonic loanwords in the E. Lith. dialect of | 
Twerecz. Reviews. . 


LIIT (1935), 3 


H. Lommel writes on the etymology and history of the Av. names Naotava and 
Spitima with reference especially to the history and connexions of the persons who - 
bore them. F. Brender: Lith. kitémshas : kitas ‘other’ with secondary suffix. J. By’ 
Hofmann delivers a well-founded and well-merited polemic against Pisani’s fantastic ; 
etymological methods and results. contaminare : tango. H.stresses the importanceof © 
the total history of a word for all etymological inquiry. His article well shows the | 
need of combining literary with linguistic study. A. Augstkalns: Lith. mite 
‘mother’ (a meaning commonly denied), perhaps a back-formation? N, van Wijk: 
on the prehistory of Slavonic aspects (not directly inherited from I.Eu.), Reviews, © 


LIII (1935), 4- ‘ 

H. Dempe writes a valuable critique of Karl Biihler’s ‘ Sprachtheorie.’ L. R.” 
Palmer discusses the nature of analogy in language, with special reference to late 4 
popular Greek (papyri), showing that analogy is not to be appealed to as a scape | 
goat, a mere mechanical device, but operates only under definite conditions of © 
association. E. Koschmieder: a survey of recent discussions of the theory of 4 
aspects, supplemented by further consideration of Slavonic usage. Reviews. | 
Indexes. | 


LIV (1936), 1 

E.and K. Zwirner write a long article on modern German accent studied by 
photometrical methods. E. Schwentner: Skt. svaka- ‘wolf’ is the *svaka- ‘dog © 
postulated for the O.P. spaka- (Hdt. 1. 110, crdxa—the later ord{ nom. is an invens} 
tion of the grammarians), W. Brandenstein explains iapPos, OpiapBos, SOdpapBos as” 
Mycenaean Greek transmitted to later times through an ‘ Aegaeo-Tyrrhenian’§ 
medium; hence their phonetic peculiarities. They mean ‘one-step, three-step,’ 
four-step’ (Fi-, rpi-, rérop-). For -apPos cf. Skt. aygam ‘limb’. Brandenstein’s) 
explanations of the phonetic difficulties involved are ingenious, if not altogethef 
satisfying. V. Pisani discusses Frisk’s paper (J.F. 52, 282 ff.) on compounds of thé 
type of Gk. dxpé-roArs. A. von Blumenthal on saeculum: an analysis of recent etymols 
ogies. W. Krogmann defends the authenticity of the Kehrlich fibula and explaing 
its wodini hatlag as ‘blessed by Wodan’ (wodim instrum.). A. Senn: distributivé 
apposition in Lithuanian. E. Lewy: Lith. dabay ‘now’—cf. Germ. tapfer ‘ brave, 
bold’? For the variation in meaning cf. such pairs as Germ. schon: schon, fest: fast; 
Lat. ferus: fere. M. Nacinovich seeks to justify Postgate’s account of the Latin fut 
inf. in -tavum (i.e -tii +*evom) as being due to dialect (Sabine) influence. Reviews. ~ 
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